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FLAX FOR SEED AND FIBER. 


United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
No 27 deals with an important question for farmers. 

In considering the cultivation of fibers in this coun- 
try the flax crop should undoubtedly be given first 
place. In 1890, when the present fiber investigations 
of the department were begun, it was ascertained that 
flax was grown by our farmers almost 
wholly for seed, the straw of inferior 
quality going to the tow mills or paper 
mills, when used at all, and selling for 
from $1 to $8 a ton, the average in the 
different sections being not more than 
$2.50 to $4. By far the larger quan- 
tity was wasted or burned, and repre- 
sented no money value whatever. 
While in the older states the area under 
cultivation was found to be small and 
steadily decreasing, in the newer states, 

or states where agriculture is being 
pushed steadily westward from year to 
year, the area urder cultivation seemed 
to be fairly holding its own, and was 
stated in round numbers at about 1,000,- 
000 acres. : 

At present we produce very little, if 
any, flax that would compete with the 
fine flax imported for manufacture into 
the higher numbers of yarn, because 
our farmers do not now follow, nor have 
they in many years practiced, the care- 
ful methods of culture and aftertreat- 
ment in harvesting and retting of the 
straw that are practiced in the, promi- 
nent flax-growing countries of Europe. 
From the investigations and experi- 
ments of the department with this cul- 
ture, however, in the past few years, it 
has been demonstrated that a good qual- 
ity of flax can be grown by farmers in 
many sections of the United States. 
With the increased skill and knowledge 
of culture that come with practice, they 
will be enabled to grow a quality of flax 
that will compete with much of the flax purchased 
abroad for manufacture by the linen and flax twine 
mills of the United States. 

The incentive to grow flax for fiber was never more 
urgent than at the present time. In several flax-grow- 
ing countries the supply is steadily declining, and 
foreign buyers are already inquiring in this country 
regarding the possibility of making good a portion of 
this deficiency from the product of American farms. 
~ Never before in the history of American agriculture, 


with wheat a drug in the market, and the prices of 


other crops equally depressed, has there been such 
need of diversity. 

Flax is now grown for seed over a wide area, but the 
straw is practically good for nothing, as at present 
produced, in its tangled, short and broken condition, 
unless for paper, and: its demand for paper stock is 
not large. Will it not be for the farmers’ interest, 
then, to adopt new methods, even when growing for 
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seed, to produce a quality of flax straw that will at 
the same time be fit for fiber? 


Even Canada is importing our wheat. Before the 
crop of 1896 is harvested the stream of grain may be 
turned the other way. 


Chancellor Snow of the Kansas State Experiment 
Station has gone to Europe ona vacation. When he 
comes back he may be expected to bring a box full of 
remedies for chinch bugs, flies, hot winds and drougths, 


STATE GRAIN INSPECTOR A. C. 
MERRITT. 


Kansas has a new man atthe head of its grain in- 
spection department, and fortunately he is a practical 
grain man as well as a capable business man. For 
once a man has been selected to fill this office from the 
ranks of the trade he will have to deal with. He can 
readily understand the wants and needs 
of the trade, and will be able to advance 
and guard its interests. 

Mr. Merritt was born in Cass County 
Michigan, March 9, 1849, being the 
eighth child of a family of ten. He re- 
ceived only acommon school education 
in the district school, and grew to man- 
hood in his native state, remaining un- 
der the parental roof until he was of 
age. He then began life for himself on 
a farm, his father furnishing him a 
team and giving him one-fourth the 
crops. After carrying on the home 
farm for one year he bought a place, 
making a partial: payment on it and 
operating it for four years, being able 
to pay the balance due on it at the end 
of two years. Selling out at the expira- 
tion of the time noted, he went to Bristol, 
Ind., and was engaged there in mercan- 
tile business for six months with his 
father. Becoming dissatisfied with the 
occupation he withdrew and embarked 
for Kansas. He located at Louisville 
with his family August 5, 1876, where 
he bought a half interest in the Louis- 
vile mill property in company with his 
brother, J. S. Merritt, now deceased. 
The partnership continued until the fall 
of 1884, when he bought his brother’s 
interest. He was the sole proprietor un- 
til the spring of 1888, when his present 
partner, Hon. J. W. Arnold, became 
equal owner. At the same time they 
opened a branch grain business at 
Wamego, Mr. Merritt moving there and 
taking charge, and Mr. Arnold taking charge of the 
milling business at Louisville. The firm has enjoyed 


‘a good business and kept its plant in line with mod- 


ern methods and improvements. 

Naturally the trade will expect superior service 
from the inspection department under the manage- 
ment of a practical grain man, and there are good 
reasons for thinking that these expectations will be 
fully realized. 


Send us the grain news of your district, 
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EXPERIENCE WITH AMERICAN 
ELEVATORS IN RUSSIA. 


BY ALFRED F. BENDER, ENGINEER, ST. PETERSBURG. 


In considering the means of handling or transferring 
grain by either mechanical or manual power, we must 
in the first place ascertain the cost of the work done 
in both cases. Only where machinery is cheaper 
should manual power be supplanted by mechanical 
appliances and structures, as if otherwise all the mag- 
nificent establishments, with their complicated ma- 
chinery, would be unable to withstand competition 
with the laborers and would be forced into the most 
prosaic bankruptcy, in obedience to the requirements 
and conditions of the country and without any con- 
sideration for the beautiful and brilliant ideas that 
have called them into existence. This having proved 
true in regard to the elevators in Western Europe, 
must be quite as true and of still greater influence on 
the existence of Russian elevators, as labor here is 
cheaper than anywhere else. 

The idea of government or state elevators has been 
propagated by Russian agricultural papers since : 
1885. It has forits basis the assertion that as the 
Russian grain trade undoubtedly makes the 
foundation of the country’s wealth and welfare, 
there should be no fear of investing in such en- 
terprises, as it was manifest that all the money 
would be returned to the treasury and to the peo-- 
ple. So it was asserted that the elevators would 
present so great a force that it would be unsafe 
to leave them in private possession. Those who 
advocated that idea could and ought to have con- 
fined themselves to commending the govern- 
ment’s gaining control over the operation of the 
elevators, if it be right to admit of the necessity 
of the government's interfering with the elevator 
business, contrary to the American practice, 
which we were copying. It is not quite true 
that the wealth and welfare of Russia are due to 
the grain trade, not to export alone, but also to 
the inland trade. There is much exaggeration 
about it, mainly with a view of an expansion and 
misrepresntation of the advantages of the eleva- 
tors, which were built to save the country, it 
would seem. But even if the assertion was true, 
that would hardly be sufficient reason for the 
government to take into its own hands the whole 
grain trade. If the government should control 
the grain trade, why should it not include agri- 
culture and farming as well? They are recog- 
nized, with much more justice, as the sources of 
the people’s welfare. 

As long as there were no obtainable statistics 
of the business of the existing elevators, there 
was ample scope for reports about the reproduc- 
tiveness of the money expended on them; but 
now it is quite different and there are figures to 
be dealt with. If the government were to con- 
tro) the whole elevator business, if it erected a whole 
system of those houses, there would still be not 
the least change perceivable in the. whole course 
of the business. There would be no greater induce- 
ment for grain to go to government elevators than 
to private or railroad houses, and the usual customs 
of the grain trade would be followed without any 
change. The only means to insure business for 
government elevators, lest they remain empty and 
prove a failure, would be to demand the establish- 
ment of a compulsory tendering of grain, and that 
every other modus of grain storage, handling or keep- 
ing be prohibited and severely fined. If that were 
feasible it would be necessary for the government to 
establish such high storage and handling fees as would 
at least afford them the possibility of covering the 
expenses and the money invested, not to speak of a 
profit. ‘They would have to adopt fees considerably 
higher than those at one of our most expensive ele- 
yators, the elevator at St. Petersburg, as they would 
have to deal with grain requiring long keeping, and 
would be restricted in their operation by climatic 
conditions, on account of which business could not 
be carried on the year round. Consequently the only 
influence this plan would have on the grain trade 
would be to bear upon it too heavily in its cost; and 
the possibilities of successful competition with Amer- 
ica would be diminished, for even now the American 
elevators handle grain cheaper and are operated at 
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less expense than do some of the elevators in Russia. | THE CHENTAL AS THE STANDARD 


If state elevators were to be maintained without 
compulsory tendering of the grain needed for their 
operation, their fate wou'd be similar to that of the 
elevators now existing: they would be empty and idle, 
and the state treasury would have to bear the expense 
of their construction, the burden of their maintenance 
and the loss of the-money invested. In case the gov- 
ernment undertook such an enterprise as the operation 
of the general elevator business an expropriation of 
private elevators would become a necessity, and by 
this happy chance many an unlucky elevator owner 
would derive a fair profit by getting rid of his unde- 
sirable property. No wonder he welcomes the idea 
with the heartiest applause. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. | 


NEBRASKA WHEATS. 


This year Nebraska is in a fair way to have a good 
crop, but last year the great western portion of the 


THREE SAMPLES OF NEBRASKA WHEATS. 


state did not raise enough wheat for seed, and what 
was raised in the eastern portion was prematurely 
ripened by the dry, hot weather, and was of poor 
quality. Three samples of Nebraska wheat are shown 
in the accompanying illustration. No. 1 isa Red Rus- 
tron soft winter wheat. Thisisa scarce article, as 
farmers raise little of it for fear it will not stand the 
winter. No. 2 is Red Turkey, a hardy product, It has 
not been matured and ripened properly, and so it is 
flinty, with a reddish color all the way through, which 
has been the great failing with most of the Nebraska 
wheat grown last year. This, however, was raised in 
1893. No. 3 is the same wheat raised in 1894. It is 
inferior to that raised in 1893; it has been sun-dried, 
and dried nearly all the way through. These samples 
show the average crops in Nebraska during the last 
three years, shriveled or, at least, very dry and gray 
in color. By, a judicious mixing the millers manage 
to make a creditable product from them. The sam- 
ples were sent to us by F'. W. Shaul, Roca, Neb. 


If you are in favor of the cental of 100 pounds as a 
standard unit of measure for grain, do not be afraid 
to say so. Let us have your opinion on this subject. 


The farmer is said to be dealing largely in Chicago 
wheat, Very likely he is the same man who was anx- 
ious to have Congress stop dealing in futures when 
wheat was going down.—Hupress, Terre Haute, Ind. 


UNIT OF MEASURE. 


BY GEO M. LANE, SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF TRADE, 
DETROIT, MICH, 


Yes, Iam clearly of the opinion that the adoption 
of the cental as the standard of measure, in the place 
of the bushel, would in the end prove advantageous to 
the public, and especially to the commercial interests 
of the country. It is doubtless true that at first, and 
until exchanges and business methods should become 
adjusted to the new standard, more or less confusion 
would follow the change; but as soon as well estab- 
lished the benefits secured would so far exceed disad- 
vantages that the latter would seem almost unworthy 
of noticé, and the favor of the public would surely be 
won, : 
Practically, the cental is coming more and more into 
use in business circles. In this market, Detroit, for 
very many years barley has been sold and moved by 
the 100 pounds, while other products are being in- 
cre:singly handled by the local trade by weight, both 
in large and in small quantities, such as vege- 
tables, fruits, garden and many farm products. 
The United States government also purchases 
its supplies of farm products by weight, and 
there seems to be no good or sufficient reason 
why the trade of the whole country should not 
conform to the same regulation in its operations, 
Without dwelling at length upon the advantages 
which would follow the adoption of the cental 
a3 the unit of measurement, permit me to state 
without extended comment, the following as 
among the reasons why such a change would be 
wise: 

Ist. For uniformity. At present statutes and 
local regulations vary materially in the weights 
prescribed for the bushel, thereby creating con- 
fusion and barring the free movement of pro- 
ducts. For instance, a bushel of ear corn, by — 
statutes in most states, weighs 70 pounds, but in 
Indiana only 68 pounds. Generally 32 pounds is 
the weight for oats, but I think in one or two 
states the weight is 34 pounds. 
Michigan weighs 48 pounds, while in most states 
the bushel ranges from 50 to 52 pounds. Sweet 
potatoes in Iowa weigh 46 pounds, and in sey- 
eral other states 55 pounds. Dried peaches 
weigh per bushel 28, 32 and 33 pounds. Dried 
apples in Michigan and Wisconsin 28 pounds, in 
Indiana 25 pounds, and in several other states 
24 pounds. The weights of the bushel for tim- 
othy seed are 44, 45 and 46 pounds. For hard 
coal the weights are 60, 70, 80 and 90 pounds. ~ 

A like variation exists also in the statutes or 
the regulations adopted by associations for the 
barrel, though possibly not to so great an extent. 
The Michigan statute provides for a diameter of 
the head of 164 inches, while the barrel used by 
Some associations in New York, by regulation, is re- 
quired to have a 17-inch head. Probably there are 
other variations of which Iam not informed. With- 
out further statement it is self-evident that such a 
diversity in the weights or sizes of standard measures 
must cause much confusion, and be a serious barrier 
to the movement of all such products. 

2d. For convenience and ease in all reckonings 
and computations. Such variations not only bar the 
movement of cereals and products, but cause great in- 
convenience in computations and in the preparation 
of all statistical information for reference. It is true 
that familiarity and custom in the use of the bushel 
of these different weights have come to render the 
work somewhat easier, but the adoption of the cental 
would soon lead us to realize how cumbersome and 
laborious old methods really were. 

3d. If generally in use the cental would facilitate 
and quicken interstate and international commerce in 
that one unit of measurement would universally pre- 
vail; and could the same system be established as the 
basis for the currency of the world, oreven among the 
leading commercial nations, the dollar of 100 cents” 
being the unit, with what ease and convenience could : 
all exchanges be effected. ‘ 

4th. By the establishment of the cental forthe — 
measure of all products, the quantity exchanged would — 
invariably be the same, and both the buyer and seller — 
benefited. No two measurements by the bushel of any 
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products in quantities are the same. One cannot meas- 
ure 1,000 bushels of grain, vegetables or seeds twice and 
be certain of like results as to amount; but if weighed 
the same quantity is always secured, no matter how 
much the product may be shaken or packed by lack of 


care in handling. The opportunities, therefore, for 


_ fraud or trickery would be greatly diminished. 


The disadvantages and obstacles generally feared 
would vanish or would be greatly reduced as the sys- 


\ tem became established, and its confirmation would. 


surely be gained by use and time. ; 

I cannot see how the labor of compiling new statis- 
tical matter could be increased by the use of the 
cental. Surely it would be greatly simplified. 

‘It is true that comparative statistical exhibits for a 
series of years might be somewhat confusing, the bushel 
being the unit previous to the date of change and the 
cental subsequent to that day. Year by year, however, 
the difficulty would be diminished and would soon dis- 
appear. The labor of revising the more important 
statistical records, changing bushels into centals, 
would not prove a Serious matter, such changes to in- 
clude aggregate annual harvests of states in the 
United States, exports and imports of farm products, 
etc. With such revision of the records for a few 
years preceding the date of change, all objections to 
the cental by reason of the bushel being the unit of 
measure in statistics for past years would disappear. 

Publications of grain tables, ciphers and all such 
literature, based upon the bushel, it is true, would be- 
come valueless; but such loss would in part be made 
good by the increased demand which would prevail 
for new publications based upon the cental. The 
actual loss ultimately suffered would be insignificant 
as compared with the greater gain realized by the 
trade, and should not be permitted to bar the realiza- 
tion of the greater good. 

The extraordinary confusion and embarrassments 
introduced into the trading markets immediately upon 
such a change could be made of short duration. By 
placing the date when the cental should be adopted 
sufficiently in advance, business could adjust itself to 
that date, and with a little patience and care for a time 
Tam confident the evils and inconveniences experienced 
would be minimized, and would not equal what many 
seem to fear. Of course, success could not be assured, 
and an attempt to establish the use of the cental would 
be unwise unless there should be a general unanimity 
on the part of commercial organizations, and the busi- 
ness public in favor ofsuch achange. With the latter, 
however, secured, and a determination to make it a 


success, the cental could prevail, and all the ultimate 


advantages acquired. I am confident that this reform 
is gaining friends, and that substantial advance is be- 
ing made toward this end in the marts of trade. I 


-believe we shall see the day when the present anti- 


quated and clumsy methods of handling the products 
of the country, and perhaps of the world, will be 


changed to one more convenient in the adoption of. 


the cental. 


OUR AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATIONS. 


There are now fifty-five agricultural experiment 
stations in the United States besides several branches. 
The total income of the stations during 1893 was 


- $950,078, of which $705,000 was paid by the national 


government. They employ 532 persons in the work 
of administration and inquiry. The officers include 
70 directors, 119 chemists, 54 agriculturists, 62 horti- 
culturists, 25 farm foremen, 7 dairymen, 37 botanists, 
42 entomologists, 26 veterinarians, 13 meteorologists, 
11 biologists, 4 physicists, 4 geologists, 5 mycologists 
and bacteriologists, 4 irrigation engineers, 38 in charge 
of substations, 25 secretaries and treasurers, 8 libra- 
rians and 27 clerks. There are also 25 persons classified 
under the head of miscellaneous, including superin- 
tendents of gardens, grounds and buildings, apiarists, 
herdsmen, etc. One would think that with all this 
array of talent working for his benefit the lot of the 
average farmer in the United States ought to bea 
happy one. If it be far from this it might be of in- 
terest to know how bad it would have been with no 
work at the experiment stations, no discoveries of new 


“parasites on animals and plants, and no investigations 


into the best methods of dealing with the pests. 


GEORGE H. DICKEY. 


Many of the largest and most successful manufac- 
turing industries of this country were founded years 
ago by some ancestor of the present managers. Con- 
cerns of this class have many advantages, and the 
trade receives its full share of the benefits of long ex- 
perience. This is the case with the A. P. Dickey Mfg. 
Co., located at Racine, Wis. ‘There is no concern con- 
nected with the grain trade more widely or better 
known. Some member of this family has been en- 
gaged in the manufacture of grain cleaners for nearly 
100 years. The business was started in Western New 
York, and was moved to Racine over 50 years ago. 
The present company was incorporated April 22, 1895, 
with G. H. Dickey as president, F. L. Norton vice- 
president, W. J. Hopkins secretary and J. W. O’Har- 
row treasurer, 

G. H. Dickey, whose portrait is given, and who is a 
nephew of the late A. P. Dickey, was born at Keno- 
sha, Wis., in 1858. At the age of 11 years he was 
thrown on his own resources. Friends stood ready to 
help, but being of a rather over-independent nature 
he accepted help only so far as it enabled him to find 
employment and obtain an education. He was edu- 
cated at theschools of Beloit, Racine and the Wiscon- 
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sin University at Madison, where he completed the 
law course in June, 1879. In 1880, during the boom 
in North Dakota, Mr. Dickey and EF. M. Fish, the 
present judge of the First Judicial Circuit of Wis- 
consin, opened a law office at Valley City, N. D. The 
same fall Dickey was elected a member of the legisla- 
ture, representing the Fargo, N. D., district. He was 
probably the youngest man ever sent in this country, 
being at the time of election ineligible, but becoming 
eligible before assuming office. The legislature the 
same session created the county of Dickey, so named 
in honor of our friend. 

During his sojourn of six years in Dakota he im- 
proved his opportunity of studying the needs of grain 
cleaning machinery, and when, in 1886, he was called 
to assume with John W. O’Harrow (son-in-law of the 
late A. P. Dickey) the management of the business at 
Racine, he found himself fairly equipped for the mis- 
sion. They succeeded to the good will of the business 
of Dickey & Pease as the A. P. Dickey Mfg. Co., since 
which time they have kept the firm well in the front 
ranks, and have added the latest improvements to the 
machinery manufactured by them. During this time 
they have brought out the Overblast Separator, which 
has been received with much favor by the smaller coun- 
try elevators, as has the Quadruple by the larger houses. 

Mr. Dickey is well known to most of the present 
generation who are engaged in the grain business in 
the West, and is admired for his solid business attain- 
ments. He finds it easy to make strong friends and 
hold them by untiring devotion to their interests and 
his faculty of adapting himself to individual cases, 


which is rewarded, as it should be, in a substantial 
business way. 


LEGISLATION AGAINST FUTURES. 


BY HENRY CROSBY EMERY IN THE ‘“‘POLITICAL SCIENCE 
_ QUARTERLY.” 


The regulation of these facilities for trading in 
future products was taken over by the organized body 
of merchants in each community, out of which bodies 
have grown the great speculative exchanges of to-day. 
As trade increased, these facilities are rapidly per- 
fected. Impartial grading and uniformity of contracts 
are the chief needs in such business, and these are 
now secured by an established classification of differ- 
ent kinds of qualities of wheat, corn, cotton and all 
other commodities so dealt in, and by ofticial grading 
according to such classification by sworn inspectors. 
Warehouse receipts and elevator receipts (warrants) 
no longer represent the particular lot deposited, but 
are merely orders for a certain amount of a certain 
grade of the commodity named, payable on demand. 
These receipts are bought and sold as commodities and 
constitute a complete delivery on all contracts. Finally 
the form of contract is stereotyped, all the conditions 
being fixed except the price and time of delivery, 
while elaborate provision is made for the quickest possi- 
ble cancellation of debts and settlement of contracts. 

With all details thus simplified, the two opposing 
forces in the speculative market face each other on an 
equal footing, relieved of the duties of ordinary trade. 
They have no care for the particular lots of any com- 
modity, for storing or for transportation. They are 
left free to study by every possible means the in- 
fluences that can affect the market for the commodi- 
ties in which they deal, causing a rise or fall in price. 
That they are not concerned immediately with the 
goods that they buy and sell and cannot themselves 
distinguish the grades or qualities of such goods, is no 
reproach to them. Such knowledge is the business of 
traders. But these men are not traders; they are 
speculators, and they fullfil their function as specula- 
tors when, after full consideration of all knowable cir- 
cumstances bearing on the future price of their com- 
modities, they enter the market to sell if they expect 
a fall, and to buy if they expect a rise. 

The speculators estimate the future demand and the 
future supply in order to ascertain as nearly as possible 
the future price. On their estimate of future demand 
and supply they create a present speculative demand 
and supply, which determines the price of ‘‘futures,’’ 
i. e., the price at which the commodity in question 
can be bought or sold for future delivery. The price 
of ‘‘futures’’ is an anticipation of the actual future 
price. Itis the market estimate of what the price is 
going to be at any given time. Thus in December 
there are certain indications as to what the. condition 
of the wheat market will be in the following May; and 
the buying and selling by speculators establishes a 
December price for May delivery. It is a real price 
at which any person may secure the stock of wheat 
which he needs in May, or get rid of a stock which he 
will then possess; but it is also an estimate, the best 
that the market can make, of what the priceof ‘‘cash’’ 
wheat will be when May arrives. That the estimate 
and the actual price are generally different, and some- 
times widely different, is due to the impossibility of 
foreseeing all the influences that affect the price of a 
commodity. As speculation becomes more perfect, 
this divergence tends to diminish, but in the mean- 
time it is what attracts men into speculation and 
makes their gains and losses possible. Ideal specula- 
tion would render a future price absolutely predicta- 
ble, that is, would annihilate itself. 

The bears, or short-sellers, represent the supply 
forces and thé bulls the demand forces. Those who 
think the price of the commodity, say wheat, is going 
to rise, come into the market and buy, and those who 
are of the opposite opinion sell short to the buyers, 
hoping to fullfil their contracts by buying in at a 
lower rate. The equilibrium point of this specu- 
lative demand and supply marks the opinion of 
the market as to future prices. It will be seen that 
the speculative buyer and the short seller are mutual 
checks on each other, the one being as much as the 
other a necessary part of such asystem of speculation. 

The establishment of this price for the future de- 
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livery of a commodity is the great service of specula- 
tion. Weare wont to think of speculation as bene- 
ficial chiefly through holding back supplies in times 
of plenty for use in less prosperous times. 
deed an important service, but it is no longer per- 
formed immediately by the speculators. Since the 
production and distribution of commodities, as to both 
time and place, follow their probable values, specula- 
tion’s great work is to fix these future values according 
to the most enlightened opinion of the most competent 
men. We may, then, sum up the function of specu- 
lation in produce as follows: It directs the production 
and distribution of commodities into the most advan- 
tageous channels, by eStablishing, at any particular 
moment, relative prices for different commodities de- 
liverable at different time and places. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


THE OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE. 


A distinctive type of gasoline engine is shown in 
our illustration. The manufacturers, P. F. Olds & 
Son of Lansing, Mich., began the manu- 
facture of this engine in 1885, so that the 
efficiency claimed for it is well established. 
In this engine there is no explosive charge 
used, as its power does not come from the 
explosion of gasoline gas. In fact, it is a 
complete steam and gasoline engine and 
boiler, and is independent of all gas, water 
or electric works. 

The Olds Engine is made of the best ma- 
terial by skillful workmen. All rods and 
shafts are made of cold condensed steel, a 
high grade of steel being used for all 
wrists and bearings, the balance wheel 
frame, cylinder, etc., of the best gray iron. 
Special tools are used in boring the cylin- 
der, which give it a perfectly glazed sur- 
face, and with an improved self-expansion 
piston head ring packing renders it per- 
fectly tight with long use. A plain slide 
valve‘is used which takes up all its own 
wear and is always tight. The cylinder is 
jacketed with brass, and the steam gauge, 
water gauge, safety valve, etc., are the 
best and most reliable made. 

The boiler is of peculiar construction. 
It is not put together by means of packed 
joints, but all the tubes are welded at one 
end and screwed in at the other. Hach 
tube is independent of the other, so that 
any one or all can be taken out or put in at 
will. Foreign substances in the water can 
be easily removed at the back of the boiler. 
The pump that supplies water to the boiler 
is driven by an eccentric on the engine 


This is in- | 
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BILL OF LADING RATES ARE NOT 
BINDING. 


One of the most annoying because generally mis- 
understood matters, in connection with railway trans- 
portation under the new order of things, is the fact 
that a bill of lading, either with or without the inser- 
tion of the rate, is of little or no force other than as 
evidence of shipment. So far as the obligation to 
transport freight, or to transport it at a given rate, is 
concerned, a bill of lading is without practical value. 
A railroad company is by its charter obliged to re- 
ceive and forward such commodities as may be de- 
livered to it in proper condition for shipment. Further 
than this it is obliged to perform this service at the 
rates publicly posted at the place of shipment. The 
insertion in a bill of lading of a greater or less rate has 
of itself no binding force. 

The only legal rate is the one named in the pub- 


lished tariff, which tariff being accessible to the public 


is considered sufficient notice of the rate. It not in- 
frequently happens that because of error a freight 


to quote rates and the burden of his errors should fall 


on his road, otherwise the sharp freight agents will 
frequently impose upon ignorant shippers who could 
not.afford to ship at the established rate. 


HOW COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
CAN INCREASE THEIR BUSI- 
NESS. 


At a meeting of the National League of Commission 
Merchants held some time ago a member read a paper 
on the above subject, from which we take the follow- 
ing: 

The subject assigned to me is such that finds a 
ready response in the heart of every commission mer- 


chant and shipper in produce, namely, to deal with 


others as one would wish to be dealt by. 

The first essential for a commission merchant is to 
have his word or quotation (when soliciting consign- 
ments) accepted as being reliable and that the shipper 
can in a large degree depend upon same. 

This can only be accomplished by a persevering con- 
servatism in giving figures for any com- 
modity, to be within rather than without 
the market value. Even then you will 
often meet with disappointments, for there 
is a vast difference in quoting a market 
value and realizing on the basis of a quota- 
tion, for the purchaser is always more 
liberally inclined when seeking for an 
article which he cannot find than he is 
when you are offering fhe same article for 
sale. 

Therefore I would urge the necessity of 
being conservative in giving quotations, 
even though you may at times miss the 
consignments which your competing 
neighbor may secure by giving wildcat 
quotations, for conservatism will invaria- 


bly redound to your credit and secure for 


you friendships which will be permanent 


and lasting. 
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shaft. The pumping and pump valves and 
seats and the stuffing box are of brass. 
The heater makes ample heating surface, 
so that on its way to the boiler water is 
heated to a high pressure without waste of 
fuel. 

In obtaining power there is a constant 
pressure and the force is equally distributed in each 
revolution, There is little time wasted in starting up, 
for steam can be generated from cold water in six 
minutes. Every engine is thoroughly tested and zun 
under full load before leaving the works and the 
tubes of the boiler are subjected to a hydraulic test 
of over 200 pounds per square inch. 

The Olds Gasoline Engine is neat and handsome in 
appearance, and the manufacturers claim that it is 
one of the best, simplest and safest of engines. Being 
made in three sizes, of 1, 2 and 3 horse power, it is 
peculiarly adaptable to running small plants or single 
machines. 


The president of the Great Northern Railway is said 
to be contemplating the establishment of a line of 
steamers for the especial purpose of shipping flour to 
China. A prominent Chinaman at Seattle, Wash., 
said that if the great masses of China once began to 
use flour they would not go back to rice, and if it 
could be placed within the reach of laboring classesa 
demand would be created so large that all the flour 
mills on the Pacific Coast could ney supply one-tenth 
of the calls made on them. 


Information is always desired by the 
shipper as to what disposition was made 
with his consignments, for upon this often 


to favor your market with more shipments. 
Therefore, give all shipments immediate 
attention upon arrival, and dispose of same 
promptly. 

If the market drags, reduce the price to 
move the stock, remembering that the 
first loss is always the least loss, and 
quickly wire the shipper the gross sales, 
It is for him to determine if he will con- 
tinue to ship to your market, and, being 
the owner, he is entitled to all information 
as quickly as possible. Therefore wire at 
once the gross receipts. 


THE OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE. 


official will name a rate different from that quoted in 
the published tariff. In case such quotation is in ex- 
cess of the correct figure no shipper expects to pay the 
amount, but should it happen to be less, every shipper 
endeavors to get the benefit of the mistake. 

It is true that a freight official may be reasonably 
supposed to know whatare the correct figures, but, 
unfortunately for the shipper, the law has provided a 
means whereby he may ascertain the rates for him- 
self and hence he has no legal excuse for seeking in- 
formation atthe hands of theagent. It is probably true 
that no court would visit the penalties of the law upon 
a railroad for protecting from loss a shipper who act- 
ing upon the information given by a railroad official 
should sutfer loss, but it is also probably true that 
under the law no court would compel a railroad to 
protect a quotation made in error if it elected to stand 
upon its published tariff rates.—Ratlway Review. 

The views of our fair-minded contemporary are 
usually free from prejudice, but in the foregoing it 
seems to lean toward the carrier. If the freight agents 
are not competent to figure out the rate without error, 
the shipper who has had no experience in this work 
cannot doit. The freight agent should be competent 


Remit promptly. Keep your books posted 
up to date. 
cuses, such as ‘‘Bookkeeper was- sick,’’ 
“Your account was overlooked,” etc., to en- 
ter into your commercial vocabulary, for to 
establish and maintain a good credit and reputation is 
to avoid being dunned, and the best solicitor is to be 
prompt in making returns to shippers, for promptness 
and punctuality are the key to success, aud any com- 
mission merchant who will conform to these simple 
rules will not only increase his own business, but en- 
hance his influence in the National League of Com- 
mission Merchants, for the one is necessarily linked to 
the other. 


S. D. Cone of Aberdeen, S. D., is planting 100 acres 
to Russian sunflowers. They will be planted in rows 
like corn, and the seed yield will be 30 to 50 bushels 
per acre. The seed makes a gallon of oil per bushel, 
and the cake is said to make a better feed than flax. 


The Kansas Board of Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
missioners has been investigating the subject of seed 


wheat, and, it is said, has arrived at the conclusion — 
that the crop failure in Kansas was largely due to 
The board has-determined to send 


poor seed wheat. 
to Russia for seed wheat, and has been canvassing 


among the western counties as to how many carloads 4 
It is the intention to order at an _ 


would be needed. 
early day several cargoes of Russian wheat. 


a 


depends whether or not he will continue — 


Don’t allow the flimsy ex-. 
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ANNUAL EXCURSION OF OHIO 
GRAIN DEALERS. 


The annual excursion or outing of the Ohio Grain 
Dealers’ Association has rapidly developed the social 
feature in predominance over the business feature, but 


_ the association keeps prepared to transact business, 
. that is, itis maintained as an organization, 


On the morning of May 21 a number of the mem- 
bers left Columbus over the Columbus, Sandusky & 
Hocking Railroad, were joined en route by other 
dealers, and reached Sandusky City at 3 p. . of the 
same day. Immediately upon arrival at Sandusky, 
the party went aboard ‘‘The Arrow,’’ which was de- 
tained nearly an hour beyond its scheduled time in 
order to accommodate the grain dealers, and landed 
them at Put-in-Bay in good time for dinner at the 
Beebe House, which was made headquarters by the 
grain dealers during their stay. 

On the next day a regular business meeting was 
held, the principal object of which was to elect ofti- 
cers for the ensuing year, in order to hold the body 
together as an association. Following is the list of 
officers elected: Daniel McAlister of Columbus, pres- 
ident; J. B. Van Wagener of London, vice-president; 
Jesse Brundige of Kingston, treasurer; Huntington 
Fitch of Columbus, secretary. 

As board of managers for the ensuing year the fol- 
lowing were nominated by the president: True Martin 
of Woodstock, N. R. Park of Ada, Horace Chambers 
of Worthington, H. S. Alkire of Palestine, and M. A. 
Silver of West Jefferson. 

Following is the committee appointed to act in con- 
junction with the officers of the association to arrange 
for the excursion next year: KE. W. Seeds of Colum- 
bus, H. 8. Grimes of Portsmouth, and J. W. McCord 
of Columbus. 

A committee was appointed as follows, whose duty 
it is to act in conjunction with any other committees 
from any other bodies in the state with the view to 
having the next legislature abolish the Deaton law: 
J. W. McCord, Columbus; C, W. Crosby, Good Hope, 
and J. B. Van Wagener, London. 

About 80 were present, and all had an enjoyable 
time except, of course, the expert fishermen, who 
could not even get a bite. 


SPECULATION. 


There is no use in advising people not to speculate; 
they will speculate. And there are points at which it 
is impossible to draw the line between “‘legitimate 
business’ and speculation. Al! business has some of 
the elements of speculation in it—which is the same 
as Saying that life is uncertain. 

At intervals of a few years there come periods when 
the chances in the stock markets favor the non-pro- 
fessional, when there is such an impulse on the part of 
the public that prices move upward rapidly and with- 
out much reference to the immediate conditions of 
industry and merchandising. At such times the pro- 
fessional is wont to say ‘‘it is the fools that are mak- 
ing the money,’’ that is, people who do not know 
much about the business win profits, while many of 
the old heads get out of the market. 

The country has recently entered upon one of those 
periods. The man who buys blindly makes money. 
and the man who stops to reason that the properties 
are not earning enough to justify a rapid rise, and 
consequently sells short, loses. But earnings are not 
the only things that make prices. The temporary 
fancy of the public has everything to do with quota- 
tions, and when the crowd has the buying craze woe 
to the man who gets in the way. 

To anybody who is bound to speculate, the only 
sound advice now is that he shall buy before he sells. 
That the market will have reactions from time to time 
goes without saying, but the ordinary operator is not 
quick enough or skillful enough to avail himself of 
such incidents. His guiding star should be the fact 
that the business of the country is improving and that 
the most potent forces now in operation make toward 
greater values of stocks, There are now better oppor- 
tunities for a discerning trader to make money than 
have existed in this country since the active period 


immediately following the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. 


Of course those opportunities are not confined 


to the exchanges. Almost any quick-witted man, by 
looking over these fields of industry and trade with 
which he is most familiar, will see places where his 
capital and intelligence can be employed to greater 
advantage. The next three years promise to be a har- 
vest time for the man of small capital and alert mind. 
—Heonomist, 


NEW ELEVATOR AT MILE END, 
QUEBEC. 


The grain trade of Canada is growing very rapidly. 
The country has* spent a vast sum of money for an 
adequate system of waterways, which is now nearly 
completed, which will enable the wheat grower in the 
West to transport his product to the East at small cost 
for transportation. The granaries of Manitoba ship 
by rail to the natural route down the St. Lawrence, 
and Montreal is the transshipping point for the agri- 
cultural West. That city -enjoys the best of facilities 
for shipping by rail and water, and consequently the 
business in grain, hay and other products is large and 
growing. 

Among the best known of grain and elevator com- 
panies of Quebec is the Canadian Produce Company 
of Montreal. This company was established in 1893, 
and has since been carrying on a growing and success- 
ful business. It has a branch house on the Grand 
Trunk Railroad at the town of St. Henri, a suburb 
west of Montreal, and a plant recently erected at Mile 
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End, north of Montreal, is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

This plant consists of a 50,000-bushel elevator, ad- 
joining which is a building having acapacity of 30,000 
bushels, besides large hay warehouses in the rear. 
The houses are built alongside the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad. They were built only for the local market 
and reshipping to the country, but are equipped with 
a full line of modern machinery. in the basement of 
the elevator are three Willford & Northway Roller 
Mills. A special set of buckets elevates moulce, bran 
and other feeds. A conveyor carries oats from the 
elevator to the adjoining building. ‘The elevator is 
run by electricity, 500 volts being used, which enables 
the company to carry insurance at a very low rate. 
The entire plant was erected by A. Laidlaw & Co. of 
Toronto, and the company is well satisfied with the 
work. : 

The Canadian Produce Company deals in grain, hay, 
straw, millfeed, wood and coal, etc. While it is a 
young company the business has been steadily increas- 
ing up to the time this plant was built. The company 
will now extend its trade, shipping hay to the United 
States and to Europe after getting special contracts 
for furnishing hay to foreign armies. The company 
is composed of M. R. Auzias Turenne, manager of the 
Hara National Company, and L. de G. Beaubien, son 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture of Quebec. 


The San Francisco Produce Exchange gives the 
following report of the visible supply of grain and 
flour in California June 1, compared with that of the 
same month of the previous year: Wheat, 6,306,340 
against 17,646,090 centals; barley, 714,440 against 
1,370,305 centals; oats, 108,960 against 106,915 centals; 
corn, 65,340 against 94,390 centals; rye, 4,480 against 
6,585 centals; beans, 65,819 against 124,300 sacks; 
flour, 51,607 against 80,310 barrels, 


_ DOTS AND DASHES. 


Grain dealers of Illinois will hold a meeting at De- 
catur, June 19. 


The Southern Railroad has built 530 cars especially 
adaptable for grain transportation. 


The first car of new wheat was received at San 
Francisco June 1. It was full of smut. 


The jute mill at Walla Walla, Wash., employs 260 
convicts manufacturing grain bags and other jute 
fabrics. 


The corner (?) in oats is off, the American Cereal 
Company having disposed of a great portion of its 
line in New York, 


The short crop of wheat will surely increase the de- 
mand for cornmeal and other cereal products. The 
elevator man who has a good roller feed mill may be 
able, with a few changes, to make a good grade of 
cornmeal, 


The Xenia Grain Company of Xenia, Ohio, writes 
us: ‘‘We would not do without the Ammrican ELE- 
VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE for double the subscription 
price. Itis highly appreciated among grain men of 
this section.”’ 


Feeders have become so thoroughly convinced of 
the advantages of feeding mixed ground feed that the 
demand will b2 larger than ever next fall and winter. 
Every elevator man should have a good feed mill plant 
to care for the wants of this trade. 


Two cargoes of wheat were recently received at 
Cleveland from Detroit which were returned on ac- 
count of not being up to grade. The grain was 
smutty, had considerable cockle and had been weevil- 
eaten and looked as if it had been cleaned before 
shipping. 

The first car of the 1895 crop of wheat arrived at 
St. Louis, Mo., June 8, from Coffeyville, Kan, grad- 
ing No. 2 Red. This is unusually early for new wheat 
and indicates that the crop is forward, if short. The 
car was auctioned off for the call at the premium 
price of 95 cents. 


W.S. Johnson, Kansas City manager for Chas. Coun- 
selman & Co. of Chicago, recently exhibited at the 
Kansas City Board of Trade samples of 20 carloads of 
wheat from Chicago elevators. The wheat upon in- 
spection was found to be all right, grading No. 2 Red 
and testing 60 to 604 pounds, 


The Department of Agriculture has issued a bulle- 
tin on flax culture, in which it says that the flax 
production in several of the flax growing countries is 
steadily decreasing, and foreign buyers are inquiring 
about the possibilities of flax in the United States. It 
recommends more attention to flax. 


Is it any wonder that the demand for oats in New 
York is light? The last census of the Board of Health 
of New York shows 23,000 less horses than two years 
ago. Brooklyn in that time dropped all her car 
horses, which, with the reduction of Jersey City, is 
estimated at 50,000 horses for New York and vicinity. 
That is what makes oats so hard to sell. 


There has for a long time past been a feeling among 
Chicago receivers, wholesalers and retailers that each 
one was transgressing upon the fields of the other. 
This feeling has come to a head, and recently a meet- 
ing was held consisting of retailers, wholesalers and 
receivers for the purpose of adjusting matters satis- 
factorily to all concerned. The receivers were asked 
not to sell to consumers and wholesalers are asked to 
discontinue their commission busimess. We hope 
Chicago will disentangle herself in time to handle her 
share of the new crop satisfactorily.—Home Market 
and Stockman, 


Comparatively few beans are shipped from Michi- 
gan, the great bean producing state, further east than 
Buffalo, for New York state is almost as good a bean 
country as Michigan, and the freights play an im- 
portant part in the business. For the same reason 
but few beans can be shipped further west than Fargo 
or Topeka, because beyond those points the Califor- 
nia crop comes into competition, with a big differ- 
ence in the freight rates. Carload shipments to Ver- 
mont and Maine are not infrequent, and occasionally 
Boston puts in an urgent demand, which Michigan is 
always pleased to supply. 
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THE CENTAL CONTINUES TO GAIN 
FRIENDS. 


Some months since the AMERICAN HLEVATOR AND 
Grarn TRADE began the discussion in its columns of 
the advantages of the cental of 100 pounds over the 
bushel or any of the units of weight employed 
thtoughout the world for the measurement of seeds, 


grain, etc. Numerous opinions published by that 
journal have advocated the adoption of the cental 
system. 

This paper agrees with those who believe that 
by simplifying and making uniform the world over 
a system of weights a great boon will be con- 
ferred upon the merchants of the nations, and that 
international trade will be wonderfully stimulated. 


for their pioneer and able efforts in that direction. — PRODUCING GRAINS TOGETHER. 


Modern Miller. 


THE KAUCHER GRADING AND 
; MIXING DEVICE. 


The above cut represents a new mechanical device 
for mixing cereals, which was invented and patented 
by Frank Kaucher, the mill and grain elevator archi- 
tect and contractor of St. Joseph, Mo. 

This cut represents a low storage elevator; the de- 
vice is applicable to overhead storage as well. Hach 


bin is provided with nine or more small slides, instead 
of one large slide, as is usual. The center slide is rigidly 
fixed with the rack that gears into the pinion on shaft. 
All of these racks are necessarily so arranged as to 


The twentieth annual report of the Ontario experi- 
ment station shows the results of mixing barley and 
peas, peas and wheat, wheat and oats, barley and oats, 
and, in fact, all these grains and peas in as many com- 
binations as could be made, The results of these mix- 
tures are summarized by the station as follows: . 

By examining the results of 1893, along with those 
of 1894, we find that there is a yield of 2445 pounds 
per acre more from the mixture than from the grain 
when sown separately. In the experiment of 1894 the 
results show that in nine cases out of eleven the mixed 
crop gave a larger yield of grain per acre than the 
same crops when grown separately. In regard to straw, 
the mixtures gave the largest yield in every instance 


To compute either weights or values by hundreds, 
their multiples or divisors, is at once the simplest and 
most natural system known, and yet the most progress- 
ive people in the world refuse to surrender the cum- 
bersome systems that custom has fastened upon them, 
most certainly to the injury of commerce. We can- 
not offer a single word in support of the bushel, the 
quarter, the kilo, the carga or the pood, but, as above 
stated, the cental recommends itself in every par- 
ticular. 

We advocate the adoption of the cental system 
throughout the commercial world, because it is wor- 
thy of international preference, and because we be- 
ieve that the progressive spirit of the age will lead 
mankind to do himself the favor of simplifying his 
business methods to that extent. We hope that this 
movement will broaden until it embraces the entire 
commercial world, and that our contemporary above 
mentined and Mr. Blish of Seymour, Ind., who ad- 
vocated the cental system in an able discourse before 
the Louisville convention, will be accorded due credit 


THE KAUCHER GRADING AND MIXING DEVICE. 


throw them in or out of gear as desired by workman. 

As a matter of further explanation, take bins 1, 2, 3 
and 4, showing slides open respectively 1, 2, 3 and 4 
each slide representing 10 per cent. of total output 
When one or more slide is wanted it is connected with 
center slide by means of an iron pin in cross arm, as 
shown in cut. The opening of ali of these slides is 
recorded by inches and fractional parts thereof on the 
dial-faced wheel on shaft. 

Should the total output of this combination exceed 


the capacity of conveyor or elevator, the entire com- 
bination is readily adjusted by means of this hand- 
wheel, without destroying the proportion of grain 
from the different bins; Wherever this device has 
been put in it has proved to be very beneficial in the 
rapid handling of grain. 


Preparations are being made to build a railroad 
from Grafton, N. D., to Superior, Wis. It will be a 
feeder for Superior, as the line will pass through vast 


wheat growing sections, ; 


in 1894 as well as in 1893. The largest yield of gra.n 
during the past season was obtained from the mixture 
of barley and oats, which also gave the largest yield 
of grain per acre in 1893. 

Attention has been called before to mixing grains 
for forage purposes, but in this trial the mixture was 
for the resulting grain crop. It seems that even for 
the grain the mixture gave an increased crop. For 
those who feed grain thus grown a manifest advantage 
is shown. A further advantage will be found in feed- 
ing the mixture, for all agree that there is a probable 
gain by mixing grains for feeding. 


Wheat can be grown in the Alps at an elevation of 


8,600 feet; in Brazil at 5,000; in the Caucasus at 8,000; 


in Abyssinia at 10,000; in Peru and Bolivia at 11,000. 

An eminent entomologist claims to have discovered 
a sort of telepathy among bugs, by which they can 
communicate with one another at great distances. 
That is probably how the chinch bug and the Hessian 
fly came to an understanding so quickly. 


-* 
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_ AN ELEVATOR TRANSPORTED ON 
| A FLAT CAR. 


Like the prophet Mohammed, Mr. D. D. Van Nocker 
of Petersburg, Mich., goes to the mountain if the 
“mountain does not come to him. Mr. Van Nocker 
_ owns and operates seven elevators in Michigan, and is 
well known for the enterprising manner in which he 
carries on business. Being desirous of extending his 
trade in Britton, Mich.,, he began negotiating for a 
site upon which to build anelevator. Receiving little 
encouragement in this, he decided to move his eleya- 
tor at Ridgeway to Britton, a distance of two miles. 
The elevator at Ridgeway was 48 feet high and 22x54 
feet. The railroad company laid a branch under the 
elevator, which had been raised. and a flat car, 60 feet 
long, was backed under and the elevator lowered untilit 
rested upon the car, and so began its journey to Brit- 
ton. At the destination another branch was laid over 
the elevator site. The building was raised and the 
car drawn from beneath. The trip was made in two 
-hours and twenty minutes. ‘The railroad, the Cincin- 
nati, Jackson & Mackinaw, made no charge for the 
transfer. : 
Our illustration shows the elevator as it appeared 
en route. Hundreds of people were present to witness 
the transportation, and Mr. Van Nocker received 
many telegrams congratulating him on his suc- 
cess. In its new location an additien will be 
built to the elevator, which will give it a capac- 
ity of 8,000 bushels. 


MARINE INSURANCE ON 
GRAIN. 


BY REFORMER. 


In consequence of the narrow margin of profit 
that grain is being shipped on, either for do- 
mestic or foreign consumption, owing to the 
competition of other countries, chiefly the Ar- 
gentine, where the production of wheat is prac- 
tically for export only, since the population, 
numbering little over five million people, re- 
quires little for domestic use, and where gold 
is at enormous premium, thus making wheat 
the most available export commodity to ex- 
change for it, coupled with the fact that the 
freight charge from there to England is scarcely, 
if any, more than that paid from Western 
points in the United States to England, not- 
withstanding the actual distance of shipment is 
more than twice as great, because of the close 
proximity of the Argentine growing districts to cheap 
inland water routes to seaboard where there is always 
an overabundance of freight space, which is keenly 
competed for by homeward-bound vessels, which have 
come out bearing manufactured goods, and have little 
else save wheat to ballast with for homeward passage, 
the necessity to minimize all charges of transporta- 
tion in the United States becomes imperative. to the 
future of export grain shipments. 

The insurance of grain, via the lakes, heretofore, 
has been under the control of the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters, who, acting in conjunction with vessel- 
owners and agents, have been able, for their personal 
benefit only, to maintain enormous and excessive 
rates. 

The methods of this body have be2n to demand that 
insurance should be placed at the time of charter 
with the owner or agent of the vessel, at rates arbitra- 
rily fixed, The shipper, failing in this, has been re- 
fused freight space by the charterers upon second appli- 
cation. So complete has been their organization that 
when wheat declined in value to the low prices of 
April, May and June, 1894, they raised the price of 
insurance from the old minimum of 25 cents by the 
best vessels to 40 cents, thus protecting their own 
profits at the expense of the grain shipper and ata 
time when they should have reduced their rates in 
accordance with the decline in wheat, thus assisting 
the shipper in effecting sales. 

The value of the protection itself may be judged 
when it is fairly estimated that the insurance com- 
panies engaged in the business made a net profit of 
over 40 per cent. upon what they received, which was 

the sum paid by the assured less 50 and 55 per 
cent. deducted for commissions for the benfit of 


the insurance agent and the owners and agents 
of vessels. A sum estimated at $250,000, all of which 
has been unnecessarily paid by a very small number (say 
between sixteen and twenty) of shippers of grain. 

To assume that this large sum being an absolutely 
unnecessary and unwarranted expenditure on the part 
of the shipper has not affected the sale of grain by 
them either for export or domestic use is unreasona- 
ble. Further, itis true that grain alone is the only 
merchandise or commodity wherein the insurance of 
it is not actually competed for. j 

It is the purpose of certaéin companies to offer the 
grain shippers, provided they will combine with them, 
a complete reorganization of this insurance, which 
will not only save them the above mentioned amount 
of money, but will provide them with a more liberal 
and comprehensive method of transacting the busi- 
ness. 

1st. Instead of one rate covering all classes of car- 
riers, whether good or bad (a method designed solely 
for the protection of owners or operators of inferior 
classes of crafts to enable them to put forth the argu- 
ment that as far as insurance rates are concerned 
their crafts command as good a rate as the most mod- 
ern type of regular transportation vessels), it is 
proposed to classify the vessels under three heads, 
fixing the lowest possible minimum rate on regu- 


TRANSPORTING AN ELEVATOR ON A FLAT CAR. 


lar transit lines’ boats. By this means it is hoped 
to effect a discrimination of charter in favor of 
the best carriers, thus stimulating the im- 
provement and construction of vessels offering the 
greatest safety and dispatch, at the same time fixing 
the rates on the lowest class of carriers at a figure less 
than that charged heretofore upon all classes, It is 
the purpose to provide the shipper with a handy class- 
ification of vessels which he may have in his posses- 
sion for reference, notwithstanding the fact that it is 
proposed to have a representative upon the floor of the 
Chicago Board of Trade at all times, who may be re- 
ferred to for information. This classification of ves- 
sels will be largely based upon the rating of the Inland 
Lloyds’ Vessel Register, the present authority for all 
classification of vessels on the lakes, and it is guaran- 
teed that all classifications shall be as favorable as 
this register, at least, it being the purpose to correct 
some apparent errors in this register to the greater 
interest of the shipper. , 

2d. Upon the regular transit line boats and first- 
class carriers it is proposed to waive the 5 per cent. 
particular average clause, agreeing instead to pay all 
claims without regard to amount and this without 
additional charge to the shipper. Upon the two 
lower classes a slight additional charge, not enough 
to be burdensome, will be asked for this privilege. 

8d. The charge for the winter storage of grain in 
the holds of vessels awaiting the opening of naviga- 
tion will be at the rate of '74 cents per each half month 
instead of the present rate of 20 cents for one month, 
without Geduction for periods of time less than one 
month, thus offering another large economy in the 
storage of grain in vessels. 

4th. The contract, when delivered, will be binding 


upon the insurer at fixed rates during the whole sea- 
son and the shipper may at all times know exactly 
what sum he will have to figure his insurance item at 
in considering sales of futures. 

5th. The companies which will offer the protection 
are among the largest English and American stock 
corporations of insurance in the world, and are guar- 
anteed to be acceptable under all circumstances to 
bankers. 

In conclusion, it is proposed to seek the codperation 
of all of the large shippers, feeling confident that by 
procuring their promises of combination in favor of 
this plan of insurance the vessel owners and agents 
will be forced back to the pursuit of their legitimate 
businesses, viz., the dealing in charters, irrespective 
of any influence ulterior to this. It is to be expected 
that when he learns he is to receive no profit from in- 
surance he will attempt to preserve the old state of 
affairs by refusing to charter, but the shipper has 
only to consider the enormous.and growing tonnage 
of lake carriers and the absolute necessity for this ton- 
nage to procure grain as ballast, and grain being the 
largest commodity for shipment at all times, to safely 
infer that the carrier cannot hold out against him, 
provided his organization is complete. The carriers, 
especially those regular transit lines operated by or in 
conjunction with railroad systems, dare not take the 
chances of refusing to accept freight to such 
an extent as to running the risk of their boats 
leaving Chicago empty or without sufficient 
ballast. 


CRIMSON CLOVER GAINING IN 
POPULARITY. 


Crimson clover is gaining in popularity every- 
where that it has been grown, and farmers as 
well as the experiment stations are adding to its 
fame. At the New Jersey station’ it has been 
proved that the crop of crimson clover, when 
plowed under several weeks before it reaches 
maturity, is worth as much as ten loads of city 
manure, It adds to the soil in many ways, and 
from analysis it was found to give to the soil 
nitrogen that would be equivalent to 648 pounds 
of nitrate of soda. The manurial value of the 
crop is doubled if left until the crop reaches 
maturity, but, as this takes the land up until 
the latter part of May, many farmers cannot 
afford to wait. Furthermore, the station re- 
ports that the composition and digestibility of 
the plant are superior to red clover. 

At the recent meeting of the Western New 
York Horticultural Society crimson clover was fully 
and freely indorsed. Dr.Caldwell and Prof. Burley, two 
well-known authorities upon such matters, agreed, and 
after a test of three years, certified to the great value 
of clover from the fact that it can be sown between 
other crops for plowing under. The clover crop is be- 
ing recognized more and more each year as an impor- 
tant one on the farm. Its benefits are threefold. 
When properly cared for clover hay makes one of the 
best forage crops for feeding. The influence that 
clover has in enriching and fertilizing land is well un- 
derstood. The seed crop is one of the best money 
crops in many sections of the country. With all these 
things to recommend it, it is no wonder that clover is 
becoming popular among wide-awake farmers. : 


The New York World, jealous of the farmer’s recent 
success, says: Wheat was not so ‘‘wild’’ in Chicago 
yesterday. This may be interpreted to mean that the 
Armour wheat cornering syndicate has about com- 
pleted the job of picking the public pocket. 


Wheat movement figures of this crop year will not 
be of much use for purposes of comparison, says 
President W. T. Baker of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
“Take the Toledo receipts, for example. The wheat 
which was moved from there to Chicago last summer 
was counted once there and again here. Now it is 
being shipped back to Toledo and will be counted 
there again. A large amount of the grain originally 
received at Toledo has been counted three times. 
Milwaukee receipts are almost entirely of grain which 


has once before been credited to the crop, and the 


same is true to a greater or less degree about receipts 
at St. Louis, Kansas City, and possibly Detroit.’’ 
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WHY WHEAT ADVANCES. 


The chinch of the chinch bug sounds abroad, 
And the army worm, in regular squad, 
Is marching on to the. growing wheat 
To trample it under a million feet, 
And that’s why the prices climb up each day, 
And the bears look on in wild dismay. 
The rain has been sparing and fields are dry _ 
And parched is the wheat where the land is high, 
While down on the flats there is equal woe, 
That wheat’s drowned out where the land is low, 
And that’s why the price climbs up so high 
And the bulls are fattening upon pie. 
The millers are erying for wheat to crush, 
And corn is so scarce that we can’t eat mush, * 
While the great supply that we had last year 
Is threatening quickly to disappear, 
And that’s why the price goes bounding high 
And the bear is heaving a sorrowful sigh. 

—John Barr in Detroit Free Press. 


[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way in- 
terested in the grain trade, or. all topies connected therewith. 
We wish to see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects 
which pertain to the interest of the trade at large, or any 
branch of it.] 


SHIPPING AT TACOMA. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Ac- 
cording to the report of the harbormaster of the port 
of Tacoma, Wash., for the month of May, the 
total exportation of breadstuffs was as follows: 
Wheat, 277,517 bushels, valued at $122,557. The 
inward registered tonnage was 41,101 tons; outward 
registered tonnage 44,041 tons; inward cargoes, 4,002 
tons; outward cargoes, 49,733 tons. 

SAMUEL COLLYER, 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce. 

Tacoma, Wash. 

TO CHANGE FROM THE BUSHEL TO THE CEN- 
TAL IS IMPRACTICABLE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—To 
change the cental for the bushel as the standard unit 
for grain is impracticable. Farmers and traders will 
never make the change, This was thoroughly dem- 
onstrated when the attempt was made once before. 
Life is too short to waste any time in such efforts. 
The bushel is too well established to be disturbed by 
the cental or any other standard, however desirable 
the change might be theoretically. 

Wm. J. LANGSON, 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


ERECTING NEW ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—I have 
been a subscriber and reader of the AMERICAN HLE- 
VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE for several years and I like 
the paper very much. I have worked in the grain 
business at this place for 21 years. The firm I am 
working for now is building a 25,000-bushel elevator 
which is expected to be finished by June 15. It is 
built after plans by B.S. Constant of Bloomington, 
Ill., and will be a model elevator. A New Era Gaso- 
line Engine of 18-horse power will be put in. 

Yours truly, P, H. PLANK. 

Bringhurst, Ind. 


SHOULD ADOPT THE CENTAL. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—The 
opinion of the members of the Buffalo Merchants’ Ex- 
change is to the effect that the present system could 
not be changed without much difficulty. The com- 
pilation of statistics would involve great labor, as com- 
parisons of previous days, weeks, months and years 
would all have to be figured over again and brought 
into centals, both as regards price and quantity. This 
would have to be done in all government reports as 
well as by local Boards of Trade, etc. 

In years gone by the system was tried here, for a 
few days, of selling by the cental. I at that time was 
commercial editor of the Cowrter newspaper and made 
my reports of sales on that basis. But the effort was 
unsuccessful, as grain merchants would not trouble 
themselves to get accustomed to the change. I think 


| the same result would be arrived atnow. ‘The work 
of changing the statistics from bushels to centals | 


wou!d be a great task if the buyers and sellers agreed 
to trade on the cental system, but on general princi- 


ples I would say that in my opinion the cental system 
| should be adopted in all business transactions and in 


all statistical information. 
Yours truly, WILLIAM THURSTON, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Secretary Merchants’ Exchange. 


MOVED AN ELEVATOR ON A FLAT CAR. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—D., D. 
Van Nocker of Petersburg, who owns a line of seven 
elevators, recently moved one from Ridgeway to 
Britton, a distance of two mules. It was moved on a 
flat car 60 feet long. The building was 50 feet long, 
24 feet wide and 48 feet high to the top of the texas. 
The railroad company laid a side track under the 
building and let the elevator down to the car. An- 
other side track was laid right on to the spot where 
the building was to stand. On reaching the new loca- 
tion the elevator was raised.and the car drawn out. 
This was done by the railroad ¢ompany free of charge. 
About a thousand people were on the ground. to see it 
moved, and all was done without a slip or accident. ~ 


P. B. Davuy & Co. 
Petersburg, Mich. 


OUR BOSTON LETTER. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Busi- 
ness for the past month started in with a rush, but it 
was short-winded. We are doing very little just now. 
Oats is the only cereal that the trade seems to be moy- 
ing. The feed market is off and very little doing. 
The long rainstorms have benefited grass, and there 
promises to be a large hay crop in the Kast. 

Receipts and exports for the month of May, 1895, 
as compared with those of the same time in the pre- 
ceding year, were as follows: 


RECEIPTS FOR MAY. 


Articles. 1895. 1894. 
Cotton Seed Meal; tons. .¢.....-2.5.-..:. 97 22 
Corn, 'btishels.35 7 oes... neem aoe ~ 945,636 616,211 
Wheat; bushels: J... 4...000 amaanccae nce 1,239,328] 913,248 
Oats, Duashele! 22.2% ch cele steciscies seein 600,832) 520,391 
Rye, bushels: 7.5%... i dies cos ett cste anelte eames eee 545 
(Mill Weed) tons: .\2ac,ceteciiase osen iets 2,587 2,501 
Oatmeal, BACKS: «5.5 /15.<<01s,<siecy os wreera sions 2,773 3,025 
Oatmeal, barrels... occ sie sene Heals 2,570 4,173 
Cornmeal sbarrels:, soniiciestsceraieteestele 5,085 5,748 
Barley, bushels x. sc sitive ssrcisteissotie nee 2,325 1,300 
Malt, (DUSHGIS -oai2 <0 cheers neha ete eae 65,690) = 119,715 
Hops, balesy. nese ccsccctmerresiiee 449 419 
Peas, bushels io \. scsi. ote oe os 2,780 2,568 
Buckwheat, bushels... 2. n6is.5-cis wiles. tlesicen emer teem tio eis 
Flour, barrels ¢ 134,962 83,590 
Blown sacks &; 27:00 tees bites cee sole uee 136,248 154,144 
TAY: CANS Js ses norte alta. are ceca iets 1,029 1,570 
StTaAW CALS. ccits eser Oke masala 87 104 
EXPORTS FOR MAY. 
Articles. 1895. 1894. 

Wheat; bushels icnc. seer site crete ae ines 896,159 790,499 
Corn, bushels.s.45 Sates meee ooee tote 487,942 885,451 
Oats, bushels...3.o..0ccn cso caciee 4,677 1,950 
Pens, DusnEIS ; 2 aveeicoe teimccisntcc venient ones 400 
Barley, bushels 2-0) \../ teiscasseeeuk ssa leeeeaee es 6,455 
Buckwheat, bushels;.25) c..)taqucid soncliosenmneiceltaeeien one 
Cornmeal, barrels.) sate cede eee te 2,906 5,863 
Oatmeal, barrelsiy. wins oeceee ete: 1,463 1,296 
Oatmeal, sacksitvanctat sages pe eee 3,827 1,979 
Flour; barrels. 2) irnjcsmmeewate sonten eats 41,904 49,745 
Wlour, SACkEs Ruy. es omen senane 140,818 246,109 
Mill Need? bags }c. sins bees eee 5,342 5,210 
Hay, :Dales.an cawcen conc cer tae ookea 21,115 74,389 
SLO UAT Teer Hebe arenemenanre ded G6 s0Gsonmollaeeasnnncs 

The W. L, Goodnow Company of Hast Jaffrey, 


N. H., have’been succeeded by Goodnow Bros. & Co. 
: BUNKER HIL, 


WOULD NOT GIVE UP THE CENTAL. 
Editor American Elevator aud Grain Trade:—Cali- 
fornia has used the cental standard for measuring all 
grain ever since I went into’ bnsiness in 1860, and we 
have found it so convenient and economical of time in 
making calculations that nothing would now drive us 
from it. All our business is transacted on this System, 
buying and selling, storage-tonnage and freight-ton- 
nage. There is the same economy of labor in it that 
we find in the decimal system of money, and when we 
combine the two, as we do in estimating the value of a 
lot of grain, multiplying so many pounds by so many 

cents, it becomes the simplest process possible. 
In Oregon grain is measured more or less by the 
bushel, and in the interior of California the conserva- 


tion. 


tive old farmers sometimes recur to the habits of their 
early davs and talk of bushels; but in the commercial - 
centers the cental is fixed immovably as the standard 
of trade. 
; Yours very truly, Horace Davis, 
President Sperry Flour Company. 
San Francisco, Cal. — 


A RELIC OF SEMI-CIVILIZATION. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—On _ 


reviewing the subject—the cental as the standard unit 
of measure for grain—I find there is nothing I can 
add to what has already appeared in your valuable 
paper in various articles, which seem to me to have 
covered the ground in a most able manner. We use 
the cental entirely in. the grain trade, and I do not 
know that any change has ever been suggested. Such 
change would certainly not be in the direction of the 
bushel, which, in company with the English long ton, 
we are inclined to regard as a relic of semi-civiliza- 


Very truly yours, ‘T. C. Frrepanper, 
Secretary Produce xchange. 
“San Francisco, Cal. 


PURCHASED ELEVATOR AND GRAIN BUSINESS. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—H. 
Ream & Son have bought out A. J. Newell & Co.’s 
grain business at Lostant, Ill, also their elevator, 
track scales, office, etc. This elevator has a capacity 
of 40,000 bushels and is equipped with a car puller 
that works by means of pulleys propelled by a 15- 
horse. power. gasoline engine. This is the best 
equipped elevator on the Illinois Central road be- 
tween Amboy and Pana. The office is second to none 
on the entire Illinois Central system, at least so the 
railroad boys say. With all their modern improve- 
ments H. Ream & Son take no back seat among Illi- 


nois grain dealers. 
May Day. 


OPPOSED TO ADOPTING THE CENTAL. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—As to 
the advisability of again making an effort to adopt the 


J 


P 


4 


cental system, the Peoria Board of Trade is most em- | 


phatically opposed to any such action. Experience is 
a good teacher; the confusion and dissatisfaction re- 
sulting from the attempt of twenty or more years ago 
is in mind, when, after many months of preparation 
by the exchanges of the country, the cental system 
was adopted and a thorough trial given. We know 
the result. After several months’ trial it was unani- 
mously abandoned, thrown overboard, and the trade 
returned to the old ways with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. There is nothing like experience as a test: theory 
has no standing when experience negatives. 

I would not disturb the Pacific Coast in its enjoy- 
ment of playing a ‘‘lone hand”’ in this cental business. 
When the decimal system becomes universal it will be 
time to urge a universal cental system. 

Yours, R. C. Grim, - 

Peoria, Ill. Secretary Board of Trade. 


NO GOOD REASON WHY IT SHOULD NOT BE 
ADOPTED. / 


_ Hditor American Hlevator and Grain Trade;—The 
cental system was brought to the attention of the 
various Commercial Exchanges and Boards of Trade 
for adoption a number of years ago, and is not a ques- 
tion of recent thought. At the first meeting of the 
National Board of Trade in Boston in 1868 the cental 
system for all agricultural products was favored and 
the question has been placed upon the official pro- 
gramme of that body for consideration a number of 
times since, but nothing practical has as yet ever 
come of it. It isa matter of record that the system 
was attempted some years ago in the cities of Chicago, 
St. Louis and Milwaukee, and in some others, too, if I 
am not mistaken, but after a short trial was aban- 
doned. 

The cental system has its advantages and I can see no 
good reason why it should not be adopted. Take the 
exporter of grain for instance. There isa great divers- 


ity existing in the different countries of the world 
with regard to a uniform standard of measure upon — 
In England the unit of 


which to base transactions. 
weight is the pound, the same as in the United States. 
Of her weights here are a few: Ton 2,240 pounds 
ayoirdupois, hundredweight, 112 pounds, quarter 28 
4 
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pounds, stone 14 pounds. Her quarters for grain are: 
Wheat and corn 480 pounds, usual, also 560 pounds, 
oats 320 pounds, rye 480 pounds, barley 400 pounds. 
France, Holland, Belgium and Germany all use the 
metric system of weights and measures, as also do 
Spain, Portugal and Italy, I believe; at least they do 
when buying grain from America. As regards the 
other countries, such as Russia, etc., I do not know, as 
they sell and do not buy. When selling to England 
they use the English method. 

The change from the bushel as now obtaining in 
this country, the Pacific Coast excepted, to the cental 
might be accomplished, in my humble opinion, simply 
by the various commercial organizations interested 
agreeing upon a given date when the change should 
take practical effect. Its adoption in the different 
countries of the world might not be so easy of accom- 
plishment. But I believe it practicable for the several 
countries in the exportation and importation of grain 
to adopt and have for use a uniform standard of meas- 
ure, and that standard should be one of weight. A 
bushel of wheat should mean a given number of 
pounds in this country and the same in Europe. Be- 
sides, the cental conforms to the basis of transporta- 
tion charges as now computed both here and in 
Europe, and it should commend itself to the favorable 
consideration of the thoughtful business men every- 


where. 
Very respectfully, Wm. I*. WHEartiey, 


Secretary Corn and Flour Exchange. 
Baltimore, Md. 


FAVORS THE ADOPTION OF THE CENTAL. 


Editor Amerwan Elevator and Grain Trade:—\ haye 
read with much interest every article that appeared 
in your valuable paper, pro and con, on the cental sys- 
tem, and feel encouraged to think that in time the 
cental will be adopted. The advocates of the bushel, 
who claim that it is good enough, are acting after the 
manner of arublock on the wheel of progress. But 
they will not ke able to stop it; it cannot be stopped. 
Should anything like clods get in the way it may 
slack the motion of the wheel somewhat, but it will 
move on in spite of obstacles. 

When one defends the bushel, what does he defend? 
What is a bushel? He cannot say how much it 
measures, since the measure is scarcely used. He may 
say, “It is—it is—well, it is owing to where it is.” 
Altogether it is a mess of confusion, as shown in this 
table, which gives the number of pounds to the 
bushel, legal weight, in the different states: 


al KS a 

alal 3! ial |s 

2/56 (3/8) |e 5 

STATES. SIOZ eld] a| alo 

5 .|-a q|2 |e) o AY 

3 BIEIS (S/H |S] aloo, 

O| -|aISisiolalfi/Sigiolale 

#\Flsisl5iS\s (SiS is /2 isle 

1 sie al cella Mal ah 

PRTIORTRR Ee eae ens 5 ia(cln's lee oi « '60,56|32 48/52 70)60/45)56 14/60/50 

NORTE ETSI ote vin ee 60 aid e's 8:0 wie 60|54/32|50/40/52)..|../..|..]..|..].. 

Connecticut... i...55 6. e008 60'56)/32/48 48/56), .|..|..|..]../60].. 
60 48|49/56|..|..|..|..|.. (60). 

Hele B eerie 

45/56 14'60|55 

30|45|56) 14/60/55 

45), .|14/60'.. 

30/45/56) 14/60/46 

45/54/14,60).. 

45/56) 14/60/55 

30, rel oeiecsifester HOO lia 

WEAN AATGE id iojoiers.o - «eleva 60/56 26 47 5256 Scllse|logiloc kg Lelio 

Massachusetts............ 60/56/32,48 48 56] ..]..)..]..|..|60).. 

Tlie) OT 22 A 60|56/32/48 48156) 70)60/45|56 14/60/55 

Minnesota...............- 60/56/32/48)42156) . ./60|..|..)../60).. 

VIER ROSEIE GT Wiss ain ielareic 5:0 o,ere 60/56|32/48'52/56) . .|60)45/56/14)60) . . 
NOMA atone ele(ee iets =\s,0°s1~ 60/56|35)/48/52/56) ..}..)..]..|..j60 
INGDEARIEG osincte niet s nc s.2 60/56/34/48 52156) . . .|60 
New Hampshire........... 30/56/32}. .|..156]..1..|..]..|..160 

New dersey..............- 60/56|30/48 50156). .|64|..|55}. .|60) . . 

BNI ONIC:”.;. cists areiaw ities. os 60/56132/48/48158) , .|60/44/55) . .|60). 

North Carolina............ 60/56'30]48!50)54|. ./64)..]..)..]..].. 

Gi. ee 60/56!32148!50156,70/60/45156) . 60150 

04 ONGC a ee 60|56|36/46}42)56] , .|62)..|../..|60).. 

Bbemnsyi Vana... c.c.cs ese. 60/56)32|/47/48156) . . 62)..).. ..{¢0).. 

Rhode Island............. ~-{e+[8248]..(.-|--]--|--1..|. 60). 
South Carolina,..........:] 60 60,32 60/48 56!70/60) . . 44/14/60 
BRGHNESSEE:.; 5.360 2 00s--0s05 6056/82/48 501567 4556 14/6 |. 
emo ecto ds <(2 cies =jere vo 0.3 6 156,35 /48 52156 .|../60). 
MENON i020... 50.605. 60 56132) 48'46}56} . .|60 45 60) 

OPAMP Ses ici s.05 6 oe5's 60/56 32 48,52 56/70/60 45 56 1460156 

Washington... 60/56'36|45/42/56|..|..|../..|.. 60. 

| West Virginia... _ .|60|56'32}48'52/56]..|..|..|..|.. 60... 

PV ABCOMPLID oc cryvei sisisze weiss. Ss 6U|56 32)48'50'56'70|60 45 /56!.. 60). . 


How about the cental? We can at once answer, and 
without fear of contradiction, that the cental means 
the same thing in Maine, Delaware and all the way to 
California. The cental, or 100 pounds, used in foreign 


countries may not correspond exactly with our 100 
pounds, but progress will not rest until it finally ac- 
complishes the establishment of universal weights. I 
may not live to see all this accomplished, but I pre- 
dict its being accomplished. I agree with Mr. Hoag of 
Delavan, Wis., when he says that “‘if the grain dealer in 
the country quotes the farmer a price per 100 pounds, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the question 
will be, ‘how much is that a bushel?’’’ But when 
Mr. Hoag says that that would continue to be so for 


the next hundred years, he underestimates the intelli-: 


gence of the rising generation. Germany adopted the 
cental in 1866 and has used it ever since. Before that 
time every little duchy had its own individual meas- 
ure, My father, who was at that time 64 years old, 
came to this country-in 1878, at the age of 76 years. 
He was thoroughly acquainted with the cental sys- 
tem, and it never occurred to him to ask, ‘If 100 
pounds cost so much, what difference does it make 
whether it is a malter or a bushel?’’ If one is capable 
of comprehending the cental system at the age of 76 
years, it would be surprising if others not so old could 
not learn it. 

The money system in Germany prior to 1866 or 1870 
was in as much confusion as the weights and meas- 
ures, but since then there has been a universal met- 
rical system. I need not speak of that, however, since 
our money system has been for many years on a dec- 
imal basis, the correct and easily figuring method. 

Let the advocates of both systems come out and 
show the advantages and disadvantages of the two 
systems. Let us adopt the best and most sensible one, 
and let the wheel of progress roll on. 

iF es Very truly yours, 

Strasburg, Ill. 


Queries and Repfies. 


Questions and answers are inserted under this head free of 
charge, and all are invited to avail themselves of this column. 


H. BERNHARD. 


No. 19. Wants Names of Hay Shippers.—I would 
like to get the names of shippers who make a business 
of baling hay for the wholesale market. I will be 
greatly obliged for any information.—M. D. STANLEY, 
New Britain, Conn. 


No. 20. Desires Insurance on Elevator.—I would 
like to be informed as to the best insurance for grain 
elevators. [am about ready to start my elevator at 
Midway, Ky., and want a good -elevator insurance 
company to secure it for me. Also I want to be agent 
for some company to insure wheat and all kinds of 
grain and would like to hear of any good company.— 
C. J. WEISENBERGER, Midway, Ky. 


No, 21. Plans for Country Elevator Wanted.—I 
would like to see published in the AMERICAN ELEVA- 
TOR AND GRAIN TRADE plans of a 40,000-bushel coun- 
try elevator, with a loading bin large enough to hold 
a carload and so high that grain can easily be spouted 
therefrom to the ends of the car. Above the tin I 
would like a reliable automatic grain scale, one that 
will give correct weights and register on the bottom 
floor, so that I can cut off the grain when I have the 
desired amount in the loading bin. I am tired of 
guessing at the amount of grain I ship and of depend- 
ing upon the honest terminal elevator men to tell me 
how much J shipped. I. O. SurepPErR. 


REDUCED RATES FOR THE DECA- 
TUR MEETING. 


Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—We 
take pleasure in advising you that a rate of fare and 
one-third on the certificate plan from points in I[li- 
nois has been authorized for the annual meeting Illi- 
nois Grain Dealers’ Association, to be held at Decatur, 
Ill., June 19. Certificates to be signed by B. 8. Tyler, 
secretary, Decatur, Ill. 

Mr. ©. A. Pollock, agent of the Wabash R. R., will 
act as joint agent for this occasion. 

Respectfully, B. D. CALDWELL, 
Chairman Western Passenger Association. 
Chicago, Il. 


SCREENINGS. 


Bucking the bucket shop is dangerously like kick- 
ing the bucket. 

Farmers who did not feed their wheat to their hogs 
are now feeding it to the bulls on ’Change, 

There isn’t any ‘‘dollar wheat’’ in sight, chiefly be- 
cause the world seems to be long on wheat and short 
on dollars. 

‘“‘As good as wheat,’’ will have its old-time meaning 
again soon if this present advance in price keeps up. 
—Peorta Transcript, 


Too bad that Board of Trade tower was removed, 
There may not be room enough for wheat to go up as 
high as it seeks to.—Chicago Post. 


“Say,’’ said the farmer, “I wonder what kind of 
grass that is they have down in N’Orleans. I see so 
much in the newspapers about the Mardi Grass.’’ 


Mrs. Watts—‘‘So it was in the Chicago wheat mar- 
ket that you lost your all?’’ Everett Wrest—‘‘Yes, 
mum, all save me honor—and an elégant thirst.’’—Jn- 
dianapolis Sentinel 


“Didn’t you use to do a little trading on ’Change?”’ 
“Yes, but I was fleeced.’’ 

““Ah; were you a bull or a bear?’’ 

“Neither, I was a lamb.” 


She—Thank you, oh, so much, for the diamond 
ring, but—I feel that I must tell you. 
with a past. He (rising)—Is that so? 
need any presents. 


Tama woman 
Then you don’t 
I’m dealing in futures. 

“T take it,’’ said the flippant person, ‘‘that you are 
one of those persons who wants baled hay made a legal 
tender.”’ 

“Me? No!’ said the Populist gentleman, ‘‘I don’t 
raise nothing but wheat and corn.”’ 


I, O. G. T.—‘‘My poor man, why do you drink so 
much whisky ?”’ 

X. Cess.—‘‘A feller must sow his wild oats,’’ 

I. O. G. T.—‘‘Yes, but you are doing nothing but 
planting rye.”’ 

X. Cess.—‘‘All right, sir, jiggered if I don’t diversify 
the crop,”’ 

The debonnair young agriculturist had been talking 
with great empressment to the handsome young 
woman, but she didn’t quite believe him. ‘‘Oh,’’ she 
exclaimed, ‘‘you are chaffing me.’’ ‘‘My dear young 
lady,’’ he responded, ‘‘you were never more mistaken. 
With wheat atits present price if would be an insult 
to offer you chaff.’’ 


A St. Louis party asked recently: With hot winds 
in Kansas, frost in North Dakota, great heat in South 
Dakota, drouth in Illinois, bugs in Missouri, flies in 
Ohio, snow in Wisconsin, freezing in Michigan, too 
much rain in Kentucky, King in Toledo and Robinson 
in Washington, how can we raise anything but a crop 
of bulls?—WNew York Produce Huchange Reporter. 


“Well, it got above 90—”’ 

“You’re crazy.” 

“T’ve got $10 that says it did.” 

“T’ll take you. The highest quotation—”’ 

‘Quotation nothing! What are you talking about?” 

“Wheat. What did you suppose I was talking 
about ?”’ 

“The weather.”’ 


Buller.—‘‘I came around to thank you for that tip 
on wheat, you know. You said prices would—”’ 

Bearer.—‘‘Well, good Lord, man! I can’t account 
for everything. I explained to you how every indica- 
tion looked bearish. You were supposed to use your 
own discretion, weren’t you? You can’t blame me.” 

Buller.—‘‘Don’t get excited, old man, have a cigar. 
I gave your tips to a friend who gave me some pointers 
once. He used them.” 


“The growth of a few tiny rootlets,’’ observed the 
teacher of the botany class, ‘Shas been known to lift a 
heavy rock from its place, and the root of a tree grow- 
ing out under a stone sidewalk will sometimes push it 
up and break it. Other cases of a like nature showing 
the strong unlifting power of vegetable growth have 
occurred, I doubt not, within your own observation. 
Is it not so?”’ 

‘*Yes’m,’’ said the boy with the faded hair. ‘‘I’ve 
heard my paw say his last year’s corn crop lifted a 
mortgage off his farm.” 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FOR- 


EIGN BREADSTUFFS. 


The total value of breadstuffs imported during 
April, according to the last report of the Bureau 
of Statistics, was $107,952, against an amount valued 


at $117,598 imported in April preceding; and dur- 


ing the ten months ending with April breadstutfs 
valued at $2,440,638 were imported, against an 
amount valued at $1,918,837 imported during the cor- 
responding months of the year preceding. 

Barley aggregating 2,027,431 bushels, valued at $826, - 
162, was imported during the ten months ending 
with April, against 720,511 bushels, valued at 
$326,251, imported during the corresponding months 
preceding. Corn aggregating 9,270 bushels, valued at 
$4,444, was imported during the ten months ending 
with April, against 2,132 bushels, valued at $1,448, 
imported during the corresponding months of the 
year preceding. 

Oats amounting to 806,161 bushels, valued at $79,- 
949, were imported during the ten months ending 
with April, against 5,138 bushels, valued at $2,608, 
imported during the corresponding months of the year 
preceding. Rye amounting to 12,840 bushels, valued 
at $6,133, was imported during the ten months ending 
with April, against 50 bushels 
imported during the correspond- 
ing months of the year preced- 
ing. Wheat aggregating 1,093,- 
342 bushels, valued at $636,059, 
was imported during the ten 
months ending with April, 
against 926,147 bushels, valued 
at $616,558, imported during the 
corresponding months of the 
year preceding. 

Of imported breadstuffs a 
amount valued at $5,928 was 
exported during April, againso 
an amount valued at $20,640 
exported in April: preceding; 
and during the ten months end- 
ing with April breadstuffs valued 
at $104,813 were exported, 
against an amount valued at 
$62,705 exported during the cor- 
responding months of the year 
preceding. Imported barley ag- 
gregating 6,197 bushels, valued 
at $2,758, was exported during 
the ten months ending with 
April, against 11,177 bushels, 
valued at $5,606, exported dur- 
ing the corresponding months of the year preced- 
ing. Imported wheat amounting to 178,504 bushels, 
valued at $91,908, was exported during the ten months 
ending with April, against 69,108 bushels, valued 
at $43,175, exported during the corresponding months 
of the year preceding. 
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THE BEST GRAIN BAG. 


The most economical bag to use for wheat work in 
the long run is that made of pure hemp, writes a con- 
tributor of Milling, Liverpool. True, it costs just 
double the price of fair quality jute and weighs about 
one pound less, but of its endurance and lasting econ- 
omy there can be no actual doubt. A curious feature 
about hemp sacks is that rats and mice are not so fond 
of them as they are of jute-made goods. 

This probably is to be attributed to two known 
facts. First, it is to be observed that jute admits of 
being unraveled with less wear and tear of the teeth 
and claws or paws; this no doubt the vermin have dis- 
covered with that unerring instinct with which they 
do discover facts for themselves in the strongest way. 
Then being torn to pieces or otherwise disintegrated, 
jute further has the advantage from the vermin point 
of view of rolling into the softest, coziest sort of nur- 
sery or sleeping place known to them; all of which is 
good from their standpoint. 

Fairly treated, the good quality hemp sack is good 
for well nigh a quarter of a century’s steady work. 
Not bad this, working out as it does at less than 14d 
(8 cents) per year per sack. Still the fact that twice 
the amount of first cost is incurred for hemp as against 


jute sacks powerfully increases the demand for the 
cheaper article. 


GASOLINE TRACTION AND POR- 
TABLE ENGINES. 


The extending use of gas as a motive power is 
shown by the number of inventions being brought out 
to utilize the power in both the old and new fields. 
The manufacturers of the Charter Gasoline Engine, 
the Charter Gas Engine Co. of Sterling, Ul., are mak- 
ing traction and portable engines which have all the 
features of the Charter Gasoline Hngine. ‘These feat- 
ures are well known, for the Charter Engine has been 
used for years. These engines are by no means ex- 
perimental, having been used for a number of years 
in operating threshers, corn huskers, hay and fodder 
cutters, ensilage cutters, cider mills, well drills—for a 
hundred different purposes, in fact, and they might 
bring in a handsome income to their owner in a farm- 
ing community. 

The driving pulley of these engines is a friction 
clutch pulley, simply constructed and with means for 
taking up the wear of the clutch shoes, which are 
lined with hardwood. The gasoline tanks hold suffi- 


THE STERLING GASOLINE PORTABLE ENGINE. 


cient for over a day’s consumption, and they will run 
all day without attention. On these engines there are 
no tubes to scale and burn out, no crown sheets to be 
replaced, and not one of them, it is said, has ever been 
known to explode or cause a fire. They are started 
easily at any time and run in all kinds of weather. 

The frame of the traction engine is all iron and 
steel. The rear axles have roller bearings, which re- 
duce the friction to aeminimum. The platform is on 
springs. 
and levers are on the right side of the engine, in easy 
reach of the operator. A brake pulley also is pro- 
vided, and there is a small water tank on the engine 


frame for keeping the cylinder cool while moving |. 


short distances. For long trips and in running ma- 
chines an independent tank on wheels isused. A 
pump attached to the engine circulates the cooling 
water around the cylinder. The driving wheels are 
wrought iron, built up, and provided with compen- 
sating gear. The No, 54 engine has 18 actual horse 
power, the pulley having 180 revolutions. 
. The portable engine is as light and compact as is 
consistent with the work expected. The frame is iron 
and steel. It has the friction clutch pulley on the 
side opposite that shown in the cut, with room on the 
opposite end of the shaft for another, so that two ma- 
chines can be run at one time. A small rotary pump 
circulates water through the cylinder from a water 
tank mounted separately. The engine is supplied by 
a substantial brake. It is made in five sizes with 5 to 
18 horse power. 

These engines are an adaptation of the Charter Gas- 
oline Engine, using gasoline direct from the tank 
without manipulation or complication. 


The friction clutch pulley, steering wheel j 
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CO-OPERATIVE SELLING BY 
FARMERS. 


Many attempts have been made at codperation in 
purcLases and sales by farmers. State Senator Taylor 
of Kansas said before a recent meeting of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture that he ‘‘was once en- 
thusiastic in advocacy of codperative selling by farm- 
ers. The difficulties in its way are too numerous to 
recite in detail. They are in the main inherent in 
human nature. To such combinations as have so often 
failed, these limitations of humanity are defects. As 
forming the basis upon which individual independence 
rests, they have great merit. If all the potato men 
could get together and ship and sell their product as 
one man, the economy would be immense. But the 
temptation for the head of the concern to go wrong 
would be too great for average human nature to stand, 
and the subjection of the many to the central author- 
ity would result in a manifest loss of individuality 
that financial gains could not reimburse. 
cipline and subjection as a successful crusade of this 
sort contemplates cannot be secured, aS men are now 
constituted, in times of peace. I have known of several 
volunteer associations for selling potatoes. They have 
never lasted more than one season. The Kaw Valley 
_ Potato Association has -a differ- 

ent basis. It is a corporation. 

Its membership is limited. The 
* parties constituting it would be 

called large growers. They pool 
their issues without friction and 
with decided advantages. The 
expense of such an organization 
is, however, considerable. It 
must do a large business or the 
gun will kick harder than it will 
shoot,.”’ ; 


A FIELD ARGUMENT 


“Hem,’’ said the Wheat to the 
Potato, as it shivered in the cold, 
“you appear to be very com- 
fortable covered up as you are, 
but you needn’t make such 
awful eyes at me for shivering 
out here. Someone will take you 
up one of these days and warm 
your jacket for you, and then 
you will be glad to cool off a lit- 
tle bit.”’ 

“Don’t give me any of your 
chaff,’’ responded the Potato 
starchily, ‘‘you’re just getting to an age where some- 
one will be coming along to puta head on you, but 
you won’t have a grain of sense until you can grow 
fuzz on your upper lip.” ; 

“You ain’t much, anyhow,’ retorted the Wheat; 
‘it takes a Man and a Small Boy to keep the Bugs off 
of you, and then they have got to salivate your old 
Irish soul with Paris Green in order to keep your 
body and soul together—”’ 


“Shut up!’ interrupted the Potato, sotto voce, - 


‘you'll rust from pure cussedness, and I wouldn’t be 
surprised to see them plow you under to get rid of 
you,”’ 

“This must. be an Irish stew,’ soliloquized the 
crushed and flattened Wheat, as it dropped into a 
seething pot on the Boarding House Range. 

‘Hello, friend! Is that you?’ gasped a sweltering 
Potato. “It strikes me that this is h—ll for both 
of us!”’ 


Palouse warehousemen state that they inyariably 
find a marked shortage in weighing up the amount of 
grain left over after the season’s shipments. The re- 
ceivers at the warehouses usually allow from five to 
ten pounds on each draft of five sacks, in order to 
make themselves safe on the general outcome of their 
houses at the season’s end. Notwithstanding that, 
many warehousemen exceeded their usual limit of 
dockage, owing to the noticeable dampness of the 


wheat during the past season, but they are still short 


to a degree that, to them, is a'arming, for they can 
see the most, if not all, of their season’s revenue from 
their houses will have to go toward making this short- 
age good.— West Coast Trade, Seatile, Wash. 
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' not wish to complete the service. 


CONTROLLING LOCAL DELIVER- 
IES OF FREIGHT. 


Our esteemed contemporary, the Railway Review 
of Chicago, sent the article published on page 426 of 
our May number, entitled ‘‘An Attempt to Force 
Grain into Central Elevators,”’ to the traffic manager 
of the Illinois Central Railroad Company, who replied 
as follows: 


I have your note with clipping from the Ammrican 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE in regard to a recent 
circular issued by our general freight agent on the 
matter of handling grain at Chicago station. 

This circular is really in accordance with the long 
established practice of all roads in the city. The re- 
strictions have been waived from time to time, on ac- 
count of the elevators being full, and other causes. 
Our main reason for desiring grain to be handled in 
our own elevators is that it keeps our cars within our 
own control. At the present time our receipts are 
very large, running sometimes as high as three and 
four hundred cars per day. Our business is very good 
and we have been short of box cars daily for some 
time past. If we were to allow this grain to be 
switched and taken to other roads, our experience 
tells us that we would not get the cars returned for ten 
days, or sometimes two weeks. This would be very 
burdensome upon us at the present time. We see no 
good reason why we should be put to this inconven- 
ience and great loss in our business, by reason of the 
shortage of cars that would follow, when we have am- 
ple storage room of our own, and it is made an im- 
perative condition with our elevator people, that we 
are ever watchful of, that the price on our track for 
elevator grain must be fully as high as 
that offered for like grain on the tracks 
of other roads. 

We do not restrict the handling of low 
grade grain which is sent to cleaning 
houses or other places, nor do we restrict 
the handling of grain to consumers such 
as millers, maltsters, glucose factories, 
etc. 

Considering the facts that we have, 
at great expense, provided ample stor- 
age room on our own premises for all 
this grain; that to allow one, two or 
three hundred of our cars to go off our 
line daily to other roads, or other ele- 
vators, to be gone from ten to fourteen 
days, would be a great hardship to us 
andadetriment to the business of our 
grain shippers, and that we insure to 
the shippers as good a price on our track 
as is paid elsewhere, we think our Ee 
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position in the matter is a reasonable tere 


one. As said above, it is substantially 
the rule that has been in force before, 
not only on our line, but others, though 
at times, when circumstances permitted, 
it has been waived. 

It is very absurd to assume, as does 
the article in the clipping, that our 
action in this matter is against the 
interests of the grain shippers along our line. 


Our 
action, on the contrary, is in the interest of these 
shippers, by its enabling us to better provide them 
with cars to market their grain at the present advan 


tageous prices. The best proof of thisis the fact that 
no shipper as yet has complained of our action. The 
interests of the shipper are ours, and we endeavor to 
favor them in every way we can, affording them all 
convenience and every facility within our power for 
the proper transaction of their business. It is only: 
by such means that this company can hope for any 


success. 
M. MarknaM, 


Assistant Traffic Manager. 

In commenting on the merits of the case, the Rail- 
way Review says: There is no doubt but what the 
shipper has the right to direct the delivery of his 
property at destination, provided, of course, the des- 
ignated delivery is a possible one, and also provided 
he pays the necessary cost attaching to such delivery. 
The railroad, on the other hand, has an undoubted 
right to the use of its cars, and may fairly object to 
such consignment as will place them beyond its own 
reach and thereby deprive it of their use without com- 
pensation. 

To insist that the delivery of grain shall be confined 
to a single point in a city like Chicago is not only to 
subject the shipper to the possibility of loss, but is 
also in contravention of law, whether the traffic be 
state or interstate. As common carriers, no railroad 
can refuse to accept any property in proper form for 
transportation because it is not consigned in accord- 
ance with its, the railroad’s, wishes. It is in duty 
bound to receive and transport such commodities to- 
ward such designation, delivering it in turn to the 
proper parties in case it cannot or for any reason does 
On the other hand, 


Yours truly, 


the shipper cannot compel the carrier to contract for 
delivery to any point beyond its own line, nor can he 
insist that the cars of the initial carrier shall be de- 
livered to a connecting carrier for transportation be- 
yond such initial carrier’s line. So that in case each 
party stands strictly upon their rights, a shipper could 
indeed direct delivery to any accessible place, but ata 
cost which would involve the expense of transfer to 
each and haulage by each intervening line between 
the initial carrier and designated delivery. 

Under present conditions the matter is one in which 
the spirit of compromise should prevail, such com- 
promise to be in the direction of the least cost From 
this standpoint the railroad has much the best of the 
argument. To be obliged when needing cars to de- 
liver its equipment to other lines for the purpose of 
making a delivery in which it was not interested, and 
through which only delay to its cars could ensue, is a 
hardship to which it ought not fairly to be subjected. 
Experience inChicago has shown that in the case of 
cars set over to a connecting line for a particular local 
delivery never less than six days, and sometimes 
sixty, elapse before they are returned. It is true that 
if held by the consignee demurrage charges accrue, 
but those charges go to the line on whose tracks the 
cars are held instead of the owners of the cars; so that 
there is not only possible compensation to be got- 
ten by the initial line out of such consignments, 
but, on the contrary, an actual loss is incurred. 
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FOR BETTER CROP REPORTS. 


The department of agriculture has begun the work 
of reorganizing its crop reporting service upon a plan 
arrived at as the result of a conference between the 
secretary and the statistician of the department and a 
committee appointed by a number of commercial 
bodies. Under the new plan the department is to have 
a correspondent in each township of every state, in- 
stead of, as under the present plan, four reporters in 
each county. This will cause an enlargement of the 
present working force, and it is expected that the de- 
partment will have 50,000 township correspondents in 
the field. The old plan was to have three of the report- 
ers in each county turn in their matter to the fourth, 
who was designated as “chief correspondent,’ and 
averaged their reports and communicated to the de- 
partment. Under the new system each of the town- 
ship correspondents will communicate with the de- 
partment of agriculture direct. Because of the 
additional work these reports will entail on the office, 
a large increase in the clerical foree of the depart- 
ment will have to be made. Naturally the department 
has experienced difficulty in getting township report- 
ers, as they are not to receive pay. A circular has 
been prepared and sent to county clerks throughout 
the country asking them to nominate two men in each 
township, one of whom would be elected to serve as 
reporter. It will take some time, the officials say, to 

make the appointments, but the work 
thus far has progressed favorably. 


Preparations have already been made 
for the trial of the new system. Twenty 
States, in which about nine-tenths of 
the corn and wheat of the country are 
raised, have been selected so far in 
which to try the experiments. In addi- 
tion to prospective reports from its 
township correspondents and county 
reports, the department will also receive 
reports frcm state agents, which will, it 
is believed, insure it against errors in 
the future in its crop statements. It is 
proposed, also, to have the millers and 
grain elevators listed, and also the 
threshers of the country. When this _ 
feature is put into operation the depart- 
ment will at all times be aware of the 
entire grain and flour product in the en- 
tire country. The agricultural depart- 


ROW OF SPANISH GRAIN SHEDS AT BARCELONA. 


_The proposed systems of per diem would, if adopted, 
do away with much of the disinclination on the part 
of railroads to deliver their cars to connecting lines 
when consigned for local delivery other than their 
own tracks. But, as already stated, the difficulty is 
inherent in present conditions; conditions that ought 


‘| never to have obtained and which at some time must 


be changed. Inasmuch as by commercial custom 
bulk grain is considered a transportable commodity 
carriers are under the necessity of providing means 
for receiving, transporting and delivering it. This is 
equivalent to saying that the railroads must not only 
own but operate elevators at both receiving and deliv- 
ing points for the proper handling of such traffic. 
The inauguration of such a plan would put an imme- 
diate stop to all such controversies as the one under 
consideration. An elevator would then be a part and 
parcel of the station facilities of each road, and bulk 
grain, like other freight, would be delivered accord- 
ingly. But so long as present conditions continue to 
exist and elevators are operated for private gain, con- 
tentions like the one in question are likely to arise, 
provoked, as was probably the case in this instance, 
by the proprietors of elevators located on the line of 
other railroads. 


The price of beans has recently advanced 380 to 40 
cents per bushel. They will grow on any ground that 
will produce wheat and the yield is from 20 to 30 
bushels per acre. The crop is about the same as 
wheat, and with wheat at 48 to 50 cents per bushel 
the returns are about three times better. The Michi- 
gan bean is noted for its size and brightness of 
color. 


ment will ask Congress at its next session 
to authorize a yearly census of farm 
acreage and farm products, so that an 
accurate statement of the farm acreage and farm 
products can be given each year, which cannot, it 
believes, be accurately given under the present sys- 
tem. The operations and results of the plan will be 
watched with interest. It is certainly a more promis- 
ing one than the old one, mainly because of the widen- 
ing of the statistical basis on which the system is to 
rest. The chances of accuracy are greater where the 
reports are multiplied and the unit of the statistical 
machine is made responsible for a smaller area. 


ILLINOIS GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION MEETING. 


The tenth annual meeting of the grain dealers of 
Central Illinois will be held at Decatur, Wednesday, 
June 19, 1895, 

The reports of the several committees, election of 
officers for the ensuing year, report of our attorney re- 
garding shortages, and allowing storage and elevator 
charges to elevator owners, new business to be trans- 
acted, will make this an important meeting. We hope 
every member of the association will be present, and 
that he will urge other reputable grain dealers, who 
are not members, to attend this meeting. 

The committee on arrangements are sparing no 
pains to make the banquet and band concert the most 
pleasant of all our social gatherings. 

Business meeting at 11 0’clock A m, and 2 o'clock 
Pp. M., banquet at 7 o’clock p. mM. Respectfully, 

Tuo. P. BAxrmr, President, 
Taylorville, Il. 
B. S. TyuEr, Secretary, 
Decatur, Il. 
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Jamestown, N. Y., may have a new brewery. 

Daeufer & Co. will erect a brew house at Allentown, 
Pa, 

It is reported that a brewery will be built at Oneida, 
ING YX: 

A new brewery at Ellensburg, Wash., has been com- 
pleted. 

The Eagle Rock Brewery at Idaho Falls, Idaho, has 
sold out. 

Robt. L. Haas will erect a new brewery at Roopes- 
burg, Pa. 

Joos & Kieffer will erect a new brewery at Sierra 
City, Cal, 

A brewery will be erected at Chewton, Pa., for Ma- 
tilda Roth. 

Albert Baier will establish a brewing plant at Co- 
lumbus, Cal, 

John ©, Seegers will build a brewing plant at Co- 
lumbia, 8. C. 

Magnus Huber of Rock Island, Ill., will build a 
brewery plant. 

L. H. Van Dinter is going to erect a brewery at 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

Mingle & True have sold out their brewery at Sal- 
mon City, Idaho. 

A brewery will soon be established at Front Royal, 
Va., by Steed & Hart. 

Hendricks & Schaber have started the City Brewery 
at Cottonwood, Idaho. 

The Uhl Brewery at Bethlehem, Pa., is undergoing 
extensive improvements, 

P. H. Fuhrmann has 
brewer of Shamokin, Pa. 

The Bell City Brewing 
will erect a new brewery. 


succeeded Martin Markle, 
Company of Racine, Wis., 


Preparations are being made for the erection of a 
brewery at Hazelton, Pa. 

A receiver has been appointed for the. Williamsville 
(N. Y.) Brewing Company. 

Joseph Spohr has bought Garner & Duborow’s 
brewery at Mogollon, N. M. 

Neidlinger & Sons of New York City will make al- 
terations to their malt house. 

Fred'S. Welde has purchased C. EH, Ball’s brewing 
business at West Millcreek, Pa. 

The Home Brewing Company of Chicago, Ill., is 
erecting a brewery at that place. 

An addition will be built to the Suffolk Brewing 
Company’s plant at Boston, Mass. 

The Leavy & Britton Brewing Company will erect 
an ale brewery at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Charles Selbitz has sold out his brewery business at 
3risbin, Pa., to Schmitt & Schwab. 

Samuel A. Fortney has succeeded to Henry A. Klen- 
zing’s brewery at Chambersburg, Pa. 

Receivers have been appointed for the Beveridge 
Brewing Company at Newburg, N. Y. 

The Lone Star Brewery Company has bought the 
Almo Brewery at San Antonio, Texas. 

Pechstein & Nagel of Keokuk, Iowa, will erect ad- 
ditions to their brewery, to cost $3,000. 

Frank Bros. have succeeded to Mrs. C. Frank’s 
brewing business at Grass Valley, Cal. 

The annual parliamentary return of England relat- 
ing to brewing shows that over 900 breweries were 
closed last year, and that the number of them has 


fallen from 10,000 to a little over 9,000 in twelve 
months. 


It is reported that George Walder will erect a lager 
beer brewery at Egg Harbor City, N. J. 


A brew house is to be built at Hancock, Mich., for 
the Ph. Scheuermann Brewing Company. 


A receiver has been appointed for the Huntington 
Brewing Company at Central City, W. Va. 


The M. Winter Bros. Brewing Company has suc- 
ceeded M. Winter & Bros. at Pittsburg, Pa. 


Wm. Buexton has purchased the brewery at Shulls- 
burg, Wis., formerly owned by Carl Steiner. 


Beadleston & Woerz are making alterations to their 
malt house at New York City, to cost $3,500. 


Extensive additions are being made to the plant of 
the Suffolk Brewing Company at Boston, Mass. 


The Quinnipiac Brewing Company of New Haven, 
Conn., will build a $10,000 addition to its plant. 


The Mullen Brewing Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Chicago, with a capital stock of $60,000. 


The St. Joseph Brewing Company has succeeded the 
A. Nunning Brewing Company at St. Joseph, Mo. 


Frank Klasi will start in the brewery business at 
Syracuse, N. Y., where a plaut will be established. 


The Union Brewing Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Cleveland, Ohio, with a capital of $100,000. 


The St. Louis Brewing Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Ellensburg, Wash., with a capital of $15,000. 


The Union Brewing Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. 


The Crown Brewing Company has been incorporated 
at Crown Point, Ind., with a capital stock of $100,000. 


The M. K. Goetz Brewing Company has succeeded 
to the brewing business of M. K. Goetz at St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

The Mendota Brewing Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Mendota, Ill., with a capital stock of $200,- 
000. 


The McKeesport Brewing Company has been incor- 
porated at McKeesport, Pa., with a capital of $150,- 
000. 


A receiver has been appointed for the Galland-Hen- 
ning Pneumatic Malting Drum Company of Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


The Parsons Malting Company is building another 
large elevator at Elmira, N. Y., in which to store 
grain. 

Neuburger & Ritter’s large brewing plant at Ste- 
vens Point, Wis., has been bought by Frank Me- 
chalski. ; : 

The F, A. Lux Brewing Company has been incorpo- 
rated at San Francisco, Cal., with a capital stock of 
$50,000. 


The Kewaunee Brewing Company has been incor- 
porated at Kewaunee, Wis., with a capital stock of 
$14,000, 


The Jackson Brewing Company has been incorpo- 
rated at San Francisco, Cal., with a capital stock of 
$250,000. 

Jas. J. Mullen has purchased and is now operating 
the Vogt & Sweeny Brewing Company’s brewery at 
Chicago. 

The Foss-Schneider Brewing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been placed in the hands of a receiver. 
The debts are $212,000; assets estimated at $675,000. 
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Contentions in the company and cut in prices between 
Cincinnati and Covington brewers are given as the 
cause. 


The Keystone Brewing Company has been organ- 
ized at Dunmore, Pa., succeeding to the business of 
Wills & McQuade. 


The Hellman Brewing Company has been organized 
at Waterbury, Conn., and will operate Mrs. Martin 
Hellman’s brewery. 


The John Brenner Brewing Company of Covington, 
Ky., will erect a mill house, malt storage and other 
buildings, to cost $50,000. 


Extensive improvements in buildings and equipment 
will be made by the George Bechtel Brewing Company 
of Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 


J.8. Leas of the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing 
Company of Moline, Ill., recently sold Geo. Bullen & 
Co. of Chicago one largest size malt cleaner. 


Fred Winz’s brewery at Menasha, Wis., was re- 
cently destroyed by fire at aloss of $25,000; partially 
insured. It is thought to have been incendiary. 


The Star Brewery at Belleville, Il]., lost one of its 
buildings by fire May 23, about 5,000 bushels of malt 
being consumed. Loss $65,000; insurance $39,000. 


Wm. C. Caley’s brewery at Wahoo, Neb., was 
burned recently, at an estimated loss of $7,500, upon 
which there was an insurance of $4,500. A new plant 
will be built. 


Herman Parsons, employed in the Wisconsin Malt 
and Grain Company’s malt house at Appleton, Wis., 
caught his hand in a rope recently and his thumb 
was torn out. 


Barley malt aggregating 9,247 bushels, valued at 
$5,877, was imported during the ten months ending 
with April, against none imported during the corre- 
sponding months of the year preceding. : 


Work on the large brewing and malting plant being 
erected at Bozeman, Mont., is being vigorously pushed. 
It is expected that the building will be completed and 
ready to begin operations by September 1. 


The British Parliament is still discussing the beer 
question and the advisability of readjusting the tax. 
It is proposed, in order that home-grown barley be re- 
lieved of taxation and therefore be cultivated more 
extensively, to increase the duty on beer made from 
other substances than malt and hops. 


P. Ballantyne & Son’s malt house, grain elevator 
and ale and porter brewery at Newark, N. J., were 
destroyed by fire June 4. Flames were first seen in 
the elevator, and they ate their way through the ele- 
vator shaft to the malt house. The total loss is esti- 
mated at $225,000; insurance $50,000. The origin of 
the fire is unknown. 


“The Scott malt house at Lyons, N. Y., began to ~ 


settle recently under the weight of 20,000 bushels of 
malt, and but for being promptly relieved would have 
received great damage. Malt houses are generally 


very carefully built, and it certainly pays in building | 


one to have the services of a first-class architect and 
reliable contractors. 


The first of the new season’s barley arrived at San 
Francisco May 25, and was auctioned on ’Change at 
70 cents per cental. It was from Dixon, Cal., and two 
days ahead of the best previous record, which was 
that of 1886, when the first consignment reached mar- 
ket May 27 and brought $1.10 per cental. The de- 
mand from brewers has been for some time an unim- 
portant feature and promises to be so for some time to 
come. Brewing barley is therefore slow of sale and 
nominal in value. 


The United States grand jury, which has been in- 
vestigating charges of violating the interstate com- 
merce law, is said to have found a true bill against 
Berger, Renning & Co., maltsters of Fond du Lac, Wis., 
charging them with making false returns of the 
weights of carloads of malt shipped by them, and 
that this firm has saved in the neighborhood of $3,000 
by not reporting the correct weight of its shipments. 
Tt is alleged that Berger, Renning & Co. entered into 
an agreement with the Western Railroad Weighing 
Association by which the association was to transport 
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the grain and malt shipped by the firm upon the 
weights furnished by the shippers, and that under- 
billing had been practiced for some months. It is re- 
ported that other companies are involved. The re- 
ports may not be true, however, but the case is an im- 
portant one. The penalty provided by law is a fine of 
not to exceed $5,000 for each offense, and imprison- 
ment at the discretion of the court. 


Disaster seems to be pursuing the Wisconsin Grain 
On May 11, during a rain and wind 


_ storm, one of its grain warehouses at Appleton, Wis., 


where it has a large plant, collapsed with 5,000 bush- 
els of barley, much of which was ruined. Then on 
June 6 two elevators were destroyed by fire. They 
were stored with 150,000 bushels of malt and barley, 
causing a loss of $150,090, insurance $80,000. The 
malt house was saved. About six months ago the 
company’s large elevator was burned. 


The recent rise in wheat calls to mind the way John 
Plankinton escaped being caught in a barley corner 
at Milwaukee some years ago. It was near the end of 
the month, barley was up to $1.20, still climbing, and 
Plankinton was short and had to deliver. The coun- 
try was scoured for barley, and finally 23,000 bushels 
was discovered at Ogdensburg. Only a few days re- 
mained. A steamer was chartered for $400 and im- 
mediately loaded, and at the last hour of the Jast day 
it was delivered, John Plankinton saving $10,000. 


The National Brewers’ Association met in conven- 
tion at Milwaukee, June 12. The morning was con- 
sumed by the delivery of the president’s address and 
by the reading of reports. The report of the board 
of trustees paid particular attention to the proposed 
increase in the tax on beer, and gave a history of the 
movement. The report of the vigilance committee 
reviewed the legislation of the year in the various 
states on the subject of prohibition. The report of 
the publication committee also devoted much atten- 
tion to the anti-liquor traffic movement. The report 
of the advisory committee was devoted to a review of 
litigation in regard to patent devices. 


A NEW GRAINS DRYER. 

The grains dryer ‘‘America’’ was invented by Wil- 
helm Griesser, Engineer, and is built by the Wilhelm 
Griesser Engineering Company, Chicago, Ill. The 
firstone of these new improved dryers made is now run- 
ning at the Gettleman Brewery. The second one will 
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be put up by the C. Henning & Sons Brewery, Men- 
dota, Ill. 

This dryer has proved to be so far an excellent ma- 
chine for this purpose. All parts are made according 
to the requirements which long experience has shown 
to exist. 

The grains are brought right from the mash tub or 
grains tank toa feed hopper and feed conveyor; the 
latter is made of the right size and speeded so as to carry 
only as much into the dryer as the machine is able to 
dry. The wet grains so brought into the machine 
pass through an open pan, having steam jackews for 
heating the grains; the latter is slowly forwarded by 


peculiary shaped shovels, consisting of blades or 
knives, which cut and forward the material at the 
Same time, thus preventing the formation of balls of 
the grains. In the upper cylinder the grains are sufti- 
ciently dried. A lower pan is made similar to the 
upper and has a rotary cylinder formed of a series of 
tubes heated by steam or hot air. 

The grains are run over all these tubes by each rota- 
tion of the cylinder and by coming in contact with 
the heated pipes are dried rapidly, and forwarded 
again by sbovels fastened to this cylinder. When the 
grains are discharged at the ends they are perfectly 
dry, containing from 6 to 10 percent. moisture. At 
this end is a small elevator which elevates the grains 
about 4 feet and discharges same into a conveyor for 
transportation to a bin. The evaporated steam is car- 
ried off by a ventilating pipe. 

The Gettleman Brewery has a 3-horse power engine 
especially for driving these machines and the exhaust 
steam of the same is used in the steam jacket, Tests 
show that the coal required for the direct steam 
and the engine for power amounts in all to 1,400 
pounds to dry 8,000 pounds dry mash goods. The 


coals are slake coals. The wet grains contained about 
an average of 75 per cent. water. 

The machine is substantially built and so con- 
structed that any part of it can be easily replaced. 
It is built in different sizes, the largest having a ca- 
pacity for drying 50,000 pounds dry mash goods in 24 
hours. 


POHL’S PATENT HANDY GRAIN TESTER. 

The apparatus illustrated herewith is intended to 
facilitate ths systematic sampling and classification of 
various descriptions of grain according to their 
peculiarities of internal structure, says Milling and 
Market News. Brewers, maltsters, millers and grain 
merchants need scarcely be reminded that the in- 
ternal appearance of the berry affords to the practiced 
eye many indications of the fitness of the grain, not 
alone for malting, in which the test is of the greatest 
importance, but for other uses, Usually the eye and 
teeth suffice for the purpose, when millers, brewers, 
or merchants are examining grain on the market, a 
few corns bitten through furnishing the desired test; 
butitisarude one. A sharp knife affords a ready 
means of bisecting individual grain without the sec- 
tion becoming obscured, as under the crushing action 
of the teeth; but, in either case, any attempt to de- 
termine the percentages of hard and soft grains by 
such methods would be extremely tedious. Moreover, 
any practical person is aware that with malting barleys 
—and the remark applies with equal force to other des- 
criptions of grain—even with every care in picking out 
the berries, successive samples of 100 grains each from 
the same heap will give widely different percentages of 
vitreous, half vitreous and soft grains, so that to get 
percentages affording anything like a true measure of 
the internal characteristics of the grain the test must 
be several times repeated and the mean of the results 
taken, This, the apparatus described here is intended 


to facilitate, and as this little apparatus makes sec- 
tions of about 50 grains at a time ona black sliding 
plate (four plates are supplied with each tester), 
their true nature may be easily seen contrasting 
on the dark background by comparison with sec- 
tions of other qualities on the other sliding 
plates. The manner of using the apparatus will 
be readily apparent from the illustration, which 
shows the grain being poured into the scoop of the 
tester, the lid ¢ and the knife ¢ being open, the black 
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plate d slipped into place as shown by the arrow. 
The tester is then shaken to settle the grains in posi- 
tion, after which the surplus grains are poured off, 
the lid ¢ closed, and the section of each grain made by 
pressing the knife c. The plate dis then withdrawn 
by the first and second finger of the left hand, the 
thumb resting on the edge 5, In this way a clean 
section is made, at the same height, through every 
one of the corns, and a few minutes’ inspection, with 
the aid of a magnifier, if needed, will then serve to de- 
termine therein the percentages of each variety of in- 
ternal structure. The experiment can be repeated 
again as often as desired, and the mean of the results 
taken as the true percentages. 


CHAFEE. 


The bill in the Massachusetts Senate which pro- 
vided for the prohibition of bucket shops failed to 
pass. 


Utah has been shipping wheat to Kansas and other 
middle western states, There is estimated to bea 
considerable amount of wheat in the territory, yet the 
owners are holding for a still further advance in 
prices. 


It will not be the policy of the Superior Board of 
Trade to be arbitrary in the enforcement of the new 
warehouse law, and probably no attempt will be made 
to enforce it before August 1, when the new crop be- 
gins to come in.—Marine Record, 


All bonded wheat from Canada which is stored at 
Superior, Wis., over winter is inspected and placed in 
bonded bins in anelevator. The bins are then sealed 
in the presence of a Canadian inspector of customs, 
and the seals are broken in his presence when the 
wheat is to be shipped. 


During the past winter the price of July wheat at 
Minneapolis has been invariably 2 cents below the price 
of Duluth. It has recently advanced to within half a 
point of the price at Duluth and the operators on the 
Duluth Board of Trade think that C. A. Pillsbury, the 
Minneapolis miller, is working a corner. The grain 
dealers cannot decide whether Mr. Pillsbury wants 
the wheat delivered or whether he is working for a 
speculation. 


The demand for cash wheat has suddenly and 
mysteriously collapsed. Millers find no market for 
flour at home or abroad that will justify present wheat 
prices, and they have apparently wrapped their 
drapery around themselves and quietly departed. As 
we near the harvest time farmers are likely to sell 
what old wheat they have, and the new wheat this year 
will be very dry and can be ground, and especially 
if mixed with old. Just in the ratio that millers 
desert the markets will we be forced to an export basis 
of value. To reach export limits a sharp decline here 
or advance in Liverpool would be necessary. We are 
as much out of line as the cost of freight and other 
expenses thence. It is for dealers to decide whether 
Liverpool will advance or Toledo squat in price,— 
Toledo Daily Market Record, 
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CHICAGO, ILL., JUNE 15, 1895. 


THE DECATUR MEETING OF GRAIN 
DEALERS. 


The annual meeting of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association, which will be held at De- 
catur, Wednesday, June 19, bids fair to be the 
largest meeting of grain dealers ever held. The 
association already has a membership of about 
150 (it should be 1,500), and, as at previous 
meetings, it is expected that a large number of 
regular dealers who are not members will be 
present. Every dealer should arrange to at- 
tend. It is to the interest of every progressive 
dealer to get acquainted with his brother dealers, 
learn what is going on in the trade and lend his 
support and counsel to the solution of trade 
problems and the inauguration of trade reforms. 
It:is a duty every dealer owes to his own busi- 
ness, for the success of the association and of 
the association’s work will make individual suc- 
cess much easier. 

As is announced in the official call of the 
meeting, published in this number, the associa- 
tion’s attorney will make a report on shortages 
and on allowing storage and elevator charges to 
elevator owners. This and other important bus- 
iness will absorb the attention of the two busi- 
ness sessions of the convention. If no work is 
done other than the solution of one of these 
problems, the convention will be a grand suc- 
cess. The shortage evil has long been an exas- 
perating burden upon the country shipper, and 
his generous toleration has prompted it to feed 
long at his bins, to wax fat amid the helpless. 
Now that the grain dealers are organized, they 
are no longer helpless, and they should make 
haste to do away with this imposition. 

The elevator men who are now paying a 
yearly rental for ground upon which to erect 
with their own money a warehouse to store grain 
brought to market for shipment over the line 
from which they rent the ground know, if they 
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have fairly considered the matter, that they are 
easy dupes for the carrier. Every carrier pro- 
vides a warehouse for package freight and pays 
a warehouseman to take care of it, but it re- 
quires its warehouseman who cares for bulk 
grain to pay for the privilege and board himself. 
His is surely a happy condition; a traffic man- 
ager would tell him that he was blessed. The 
grain warehouseman who supplies the warehouse 
to conduct the railroad’s business should be paid 
a rebate of one cent a bushel for all grain loaded 
into cars from his house, and he should not be 
required to give over five days’ storage to any 
shipper without charge—carriers allow but 48 
hours. 

If you believe grain dealers have any rights 
which carriers, terminal elevator men, eastern 
buyers and insurance men should be required to 
respect, attend the Decatur meeting and help to 
bring about a reform in these matters. The 
time to act is at hand. 

The Western Passenger Association has 
granted a rate of a fare and one-third to this 
meeting, an official notice of which is published 
elsewhere. You can not afford to stay at home. 


WANT PUBLIC ELEVATOR MEN 
TO STOP DEALING. 


The wheat receivers and shippers of the dif- 
ferent central markets which were trying to 
make the public eleyator men stop dealing in 
grain stored in their own houses seem to have 
forgotten the good work they commenced. They 
are now absorbed in other things, but the miller 
who buys largely in central markets remembers 
what he has suffered from this abuse. At the 
recent meeting of the Winter Wheat Millers’ 
League, which includes all the prominent millers 
of Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

WHEREAS, We are unalterably opposed to the prac- 
tice existing in some markets of allowing public ele- 
vator companies to deal in grain, and, 

Wuerzeas, The system of allowing private elevator 
companies to handle and mix grain and have it in- 
spected out into public elevators is an injurious and 
detrimental one; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we call upon all boards of inspection 
and warehouses to discourage and prohibit such prac- 
tices, as it is our conviction that no public elevator 
should be allowed to be a dealer in grain, nor should it 
be allowed to receive on storage any grain that has 
been inspected out of any elevator, whether public or 
private, within a distance of 25 miles of such public 
elevator. 

The millers of the states named in the forego- 
ing are large buyers in the Chicago market, but 
the wheat shippers cannot expect to hold their 
patronage if they ignore their wishes. 


THE RICHARDS GRAIN TRANSFER 
PATENT. 


On another page we give the text of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Edward 8. Richards vs. 
The Chase Elevator Company of Chicago, ap- 
pealed from the Circuit Court for the Northern 
district of Illinois and involving the validity of 
Richards’ patent covering a grain transfer plant. 
The decision is of importance to the grain trade, 
as it throws open to use a method of grain 
weighing and transfer which had been covered 
by Richards’ patent, No. 308,095, and which 
has become quite widely known. 

The patent in question was not for a new de- 
vice, but for a combination of several well- 
known elements, including an elevating appa- 
ratus, elevator hopper scales, discharge spout, 
etc. All of the elements being old, the ques- 
tion of patentability turned on the point as to 
whether any new result was obtained by the 
combination of old and well-known appliances. 
The court held that no such new result was ob- 
tained by the aggregation of devices claimed by 
the patent. It regarded the transfer of grain 
from cars in an elevator to a vessel alongside 
the elevator as exactly analogous. ‘‘So long,” 


says the court, ‘‘as each element performs some 
old and well-known function, the result is not 
a patentable combination, but an aggregation of 
elements.” . 

Nevertheless, the combination is one which 
greatly facilitates grain transfer, whether pat- 
entable or not; and now that it is open to use, 
plants like the one claimed.in the Richards pat- 
ent may come into common use. The only ob- 
jection to it by the railroads, apparently, was 
that they had to pay for it. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE ERIE. 


. So far this year, matters do not appear very 

bright for the boatmen of the Erie Canal. As 

stated on another page, it is reported that 300 

canal boats are tied up at Buffalo, with nothing 

in prospect. Railroad competition has never 

been felt more keenly and Vanderbilt’s prophecy 

that grass would soon grow in the bed of the 

canal never seemed nearer fulfillment. 

_ The crisis of the canal is certainly near at 

hand when the canal will sink into disuse or be- 

come once more a chief factor in commerce. 
The canal is handicapped in competition with 

the railroads in a number of ways. Speed can- 

not be made on account of washing the banks, 

and the locks are too small for larger boats or for 

fleets. The fact that boatmen offer to carry car- 

goes for less than the railroads shows the necessity 

of facilities for greater speed and the carrying 

of larger cargoes. ‘The state legislature has an- . 
thorized a vote to be taken at the next state elec- 
tion as to whether $9,000,000 shall be borrowed 
for improving the canal. Should the proposition 
carry the Erie will be enlarged and remodeled 
to meet the requirements of competition. Should 
it fail to pass the canal will cease to be a factor 
in grain transportation. The canal interests will 
make a strong and we hope a winning fight. 


THE CENTAL INDORSED BY 
SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS. 


The Southwestern Winter Wheat Millers’ 
Association, which held its annual meeting at 
Kansas City Tuesday, June 11, declared in favor 
of the cental of 100 pounds as the standard 
unit of measure, by adopting the following res- 
olution: 

Resowed, That tae members of the Southwestern 
Winter Wheat Millers’ Association, believing that the 
cental system of weights is the best system for com- 
mercial purposes, we therefore pledge the efforts of 
this association in educating the people of this coun- 
try in the use of this system. 

The movement in favor of the establishment 
of the cental as a standard unit is rapidly gain- 
ing friends; in fact, no one has denied that it is 
to be greatly preferred as a unit of measare. 
Those who have declined to support the move- 
ment do so only for the asserted reason that the 
change would cause too much confusion. The 
use of the cental would so greatly simplify the 
office work of the grain business and make all 
calculations so much easier that the reduction in 
labor during the first month of its use would 
more than offset any confusion which it might 
cause. 

It is a wonder that the men who are now wav- 
ing the red flag of confusion were not scared to 
death when the idea of marriage or of business 
partnership first entered their heads. The cen- 
tal is so much more convenient than the bushel 
that none but those who were determined to do 
otherwise would ever think of the confusion it 
might cause. After a few days’ use the great 
majority (it would be very great) of dealers 
would be lost in admiration of the simplicity 
and convenience of the new unit. They would 
burn their grain tables and become ardent cham- 
pions of the best unit of measure ever designed 
for grain. 

This number contains the views of a number 
of gentlemen prominently identified with the 
grain trade, all of which should be read care- 
fully. When any number of grain dealers get 
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together they should adopt resolutions declaring 

against the bushel and petition the nearby 
grain exchanges to adopt the cental as the unit 
of measure for all transactions in grain and 
seeds. 


INSURANCE ON GRAIN SHIPPED 
BY LAKE. 


As will be seen by the article of Reformer, 
grain shippers may soon have good reason to re- 
joice. Heretofore, the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers made a rate so high that they could 
afford to insure grain taken by the. poorest ves- 
‘sel afloat at the same rate as that taken by first- 
class modern vessels. In other words they en- 
courage the keeping of unseaworthy vessels in 
the service by discriminating against the modern 
steam steel vessels, which are entitled to a much 
lower rate than the old rotten hulls. 

It seems that many abuses and irregularities 
have crept into the business, the correction of 
which will redound with profit to the shippers 
and owners of first-class vessels. 


THE RESURRECTION OF WHEAT. 


Whatever may be the course of the wheat 
market, up or down, in the immediate future, 
we take it for granted that there can be no repe- 
tition of the phenomenally low prices that ruled 
through most of 1893, all of 1894 and the first 
few months of 1895. Pessimistic views of the 
future and a huge visible supply were the ele- 
ments that kept wheat down. Aside from these, 
the production of wheat had been underesti- 
mated for a series of years, so that the invisible 
reserve was always ready to recruit the visible 
supply and gorge the market. The rise of wheat 
is due quite as much to improved tone in the 
business world as to anything else, and this im- 
proved feeling will prevent its getting into the 
“doldrums” again, very soon. It will have its 
ups and downs, of course. It may go to a dol- 
lar, that long-wished-for goal, and it may go 
back to April prices. But that it should de- 
cline and stay down at the level of ’94 prices, 
we think is impossible, and we are glad that it 
is so. All will be benefited by a higher scale 
of prices. 

That this is the general sentiment is indicated 
by the fact that so many experts and profes- 
sionals have lost money by the rise. When 
wheat got above 70, they took the bear side; 
but the sentiment of the country was too strong 
for them. Prices is largely a matter of senti- 
ment, and the feeling the world over has been 
that wheat prices were too low. 


DAMAGES FOR DELAYING GRAIN. 


Readers will probably remember that this 
journal published a notice of a suit for delay of 
grain some time ago, in which Anson Wolcott 
of Wolcott, Ind., was given a judgment for 
heavy damages. The judgment was so reasona- 
ble that the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
recently paid the full amount ($12,532) of dam- 
ages allowed for failure to furnish cars to trans- 
port the plaintiff’s grain. The carrier refused 
to give the shipper cars to ship his grain in when 
the market was rising, but it will be extremely 
careful about doing so hereafter. | 

In this case the grain was delayed at initial 
point—the offense would not be different if it 
had been delayed in transit. The arbitrary way 
carriers have of denying cars to shippers at non- 
competing points when their yards at competing 
points are full of empties is disgraceful. They 
seem to think the shipper who is compelled to 
‘ship via their line has no rights they should re- 
spect. The shipper so situated is often put to 
his wit’s ends to secure cars, and frequently he 
does not get them until it is too late to profit by 
the rise in prices. 

The delay in trasit is often worse than the 
delay at initial point. One large firm of ship- 


‘pers claims that the interest on the money in- 


vested in the grain which they had delayed by 
the last blockade amounted to several thousand 
dollars. Other shippers suffered similarly. 

The sooner shippers combine and fight for 
their rights the sooner will carriers be willing to 
treat them fairly and equitably. Ordinarily the 
expense of such suits is too great for a shipper 
to undertake it alone. 


SHORTAGES. 


Shortages in shipments are still the bane of 
the country shipper’s life. They vary so in 
quantity as to surprise him frequently, and for 
a time he will ship to some other market if one 
is convenient, or he will try to have his grain 
unloaded into some other house. The short- 
ages abuse seems to be one of the permanent 
burdens of the trade. It might be greatly re- 
duced by having public weighmen in storage 
and transfer elevators, but it will never be 
eradicated, or at least until better facilities are 
provided for transporting it and for weighing it 
at each end. 

As long as old, worn-out, poorly-coopered 
cars are used, shortages will occur, regardless of 
petty thieves, poor scales and poor weighmen. 
As long as the terminal elevator man knows the 
country elevator man has no facilities for weigh- 
ing out grain he will be sorely tempted to dock 
each shipment for a large future shrinkage. 
The docking may be expected to increase as the 
complaints and kicks decrease. Every investi: 
gation, every complaint will help to make the 
dockers more cautious. 


REFUSING TO SWITCH GRAIN. 


The traffic manager of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, whose letter is published in this num- 
ber, attempts to excuse the illegal action of that 
road in refusing to switch grain to elevators off 
its line by saying that it needs the cars, and if 
they are switched to other Chicago elevators it 
cannot get them for 10 to 14 days. In other 
words the Illinois Central feels that it is im- 
posed upon by the other carriers of Chicago and 
in order to ease its feelings it proposes to kick 
the members of the grain trade just as it pleases. 

If the Illinois Central desires to keep its grain 
cars moving it will have to make some equitable 
arrangement with the carriers to which it is re- 
quested to switch its cars for their prompt re- 
turn, or give free storage to shippers for a rea- 
sonable period after day of arrival in its own 
warehouse as was originally intended it should 
do. It might provide a good transfer elevator 
and transfer the grain to the cars of the road 
over which it was desired to send the grain, 
then it could also get a reliable weight for bill- 
ing. At present much of the grain received 
over its line is transferred to cars of Hastern 
roads by shovels, and on the level, too, just like 
it was transferred 40 years ago. 

Mr. Traftic Manager says: ‘The interests of 
the shippers are ours.” ‘True, but the Illinois 
Central, while acknowledging that fact, insists 
upon narrowing the shipper’s market because it 
has not faith in its own ability to get back its 
cars within a reasonable time. However, the 
road will give in and ship grain as ordered when 
the owner stands for his rights, as did Murry 
Nelson recently. 

Being petitioned by the Chicago Receivers’ 
and Shippers’ Association, the Illinois Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission investigated the 
order with the result that a new order has just 
been issued, which reads as follows: ‘Agents 
will not accept grain, or issue receipts or bills 
of lading, or make waybills for grain for de- 
livery at any place on tracks of other lines or to 
any particular elevator, storehouse, or clearing- 
house in Chicago, but will simply waybill to 
Chicago and show Chicago only asa destina- 
tion.” 

Some of the road’s officials claim that the last 


order does not cancel the old order, but that 
does not matter; the road will be compelled to 
switch cars as the owner desires. The law spe- 
cially provides that he shall have this right and 
he should demand it. 

Iowa railroads have asked that the minimum 
tonnage for carload lots be increased from 20,- 
000 to 24,000 pounds, and the State Railroad 
Commission will grant a hearing on this subject 
June 18, at Des Moines. 


Tips on the government crop report are 
rather unsatisfactory to play on the board. The 
“tip” on the June report was about as nearly 
correct as it has ever been, but those who had 
the tip lost money, for they did not and 
could not foresee how the public would construe 
the report. The so-called tip from Washington 
is getting to be a good deal of a Jonah. 


Tue quantity of wheat in cars received at 
Minneapolis recently varied so much during the 
May fluctuations that millers and elevator men 
on that market quit buying by the car and now 
buy by the bushel only. When the market ad- 
vanced above the price bought at their cars ar- 
rived with little grain, but when the market 
went down the cars were heavily loaded. When 
grain is bought by the carload the amount should 
be stated by hundredweight and the shipper 
allowed 2 per cent. either way. 


As usual, there is a wide variety in the esti- 
mates of the probable yield of wheat, taking the 
government report of condition as a basis. The 
figures ran all the way from 370,000,000 to 
450,000,000 bushels. ‘The former estimate is 
based on an indicated yield of winter wheat, on 
June 1, of 233,000,000, with 10 per cent. de- 
ducted for damage since that date. The spring 
wheat yield is figured on a basis of 11,307,000 
acres, with a yield of 160,000,000 bushels, or 14 
bushels and a fraction per acre. Many people 
are inclined to add to the estimates on general 
principles, having in view the underestimates 
of previous years. 


Commission merchants will find a few point- 
ers on how to increase their business, on page 
444. Prompt returns, courteous replies and 
fair treatment have much to do with securing 
new and retaining old customers, but unless the 
commission man is a hustler and can secure 
good prices for good products, he cannot expect 
to retain the trade of any shipper. Although 
afew country shippers may be asleep part of 
the time, very few of them are all the time, 
and they frequently ship grain .of the same lot 
to different receivers on the same day, just to 
compare the receivers’ work. A poor plan, but 
it is often followed. 


AccorDING to the report of the Bureau of 
Statistics, breadstuffs to the value of $11,809,- 
697 were exported in May, against .a valuation 
of $10,764,933 in May, 1894; and in the eleven 
months ending with May exportations were 
valued at $101,144,578, against $153,810,810 in 
the same time in 1894. The exports of grain in 
May, compared with those of the same month 
of the preceding year, were: Wheat, 6,862,- 
216, against 5,891,707 bushels; corn, 4,152,647, 
against 3,690,854 bushels; oats, 64,183, against 
47,419 bushels; barley, 142,785, against 26,708 
bushels; and the exports in the eleven months 
ending May, compared with the same time in 
1894, were: Wheat, 71,297,694, against 84,- 
508,268 bushels; corn, 22,422,981, against 60,- 
693,412 bushels; oats, 504,383, against 5,629,- 
749 bushels; barley, 1,560,694, against 4,733,- 
462; rye, 8,879, against 230,658 bushels. In the 
eleven months ending May, 13,870,322, against 
15,342,033 barrels of wheat flour were exported; 
18,305,337, against 8,569,799 pounds of oat- 
meal, and 197,174, against 260,804 barrels of 
cornmeal exported in the same time in 1894. 
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Coorsrr well your cars. 


Gratn dealers should organize a national asso- 
ciation. 


Senp us reports of the acreage and condition 
of the grain growing in your district. 


Ir is supposed the elevator people want to see 
July wheat lower, for obvious reasons. 


Every regular grain dealer should attend the 
meeting of grain dealers at Decatur, Ill., June 19. 


Jorn the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, 
help along the good work and get acquainted 
with your brother dealers. 


From present prospects the grain dealers in 
all parts of the country will enjoy a good busi- 
ness during the next crop year. 


AccorpIné to government figures, the yield 
of oats will be 728,000,000 bushels, figuring the 
acreage at 27,887,000 and the yield at 26.13. 


You will not experience any trouble in taking 
the wrapper off this journal if you will pull the 
string. It will save the paper’s cover and your 
fingers. 


AND we are going to have better government 
crop reports. Let each and every grain dealer 
send a letter of thanks to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

One of the largest European grain firms is 
authority for the statement that there is very 
little corn in Roumania, Bulgaria, Russia and 
Turkey. 


ELEVATOR men who put in a feed mill last 
year found it a very profitable investment, and 
many others will add this branch of the busi- 
ness this year. 


New York, with its enormous outgoing ton- 
nage, seems to be losing its hold on the export 
grain trade, while Newport News is getting 
more and more. 


Tue Western Passenger Association has 
granted a fare and one-third to the Decatur 
meeting of grain dealers. Apply for the re- 
duced rate when buying ticket. 


Tuer Cincinnati Grain and Hay Receivers’ As- 
sociation is still doing effective work in the in- 
terest of its members. The trade is sorely in 
need of more active associations. 


_ Nor many of the country elevator men have 
put in hay presses this year, but with the large 
crop prospective, it would seem that they should 
get a gratifying return from such an investment. 


GRAIN shippers will be gratified to learn that 
the National Association of Local Freight 
Agents, which held its annual convention re- 
cently, recommended the adoption of a uniforn 
classification. 


Tup government crop reports are to be im- 
proved. Would that the improving business 
would become contagious among the trifling 
sheets which now make blind guesses without 
collecting any field reports. The Associated 


Press seems to be perfectly willing to send out 
anything which has crop report stamped on it. 
The value of the reports seems to be a thing un- 
worthy of consideration. 


Tue Cincinnati Price Current, with its usual 
enterprise, has issued a Statistical Annual for 


1895, which is full of valuable statistics regard-_ 


ing grain, provisions and live stock for the year 
ending March 1. 


Tur American Seed Trade Association held 
its thirteenth annual meeting at Detroit, June 
12. This is the association which has the thanks 
of the trade for securing the adoption of the 
cental as a standard unit of measure. 


Tue sports who desire ‘quick action” have 
found the wheat pit almost as satisfactory as 
faro of late. Fluctuations of from two to five 
cents in half an hour ought to be satisfactory to 
the most jaded appetite for excitement. 


TueERE is considerable speculation as to what 
conditions will be imposed on the Chicago grain 
elevator proprietors by the directors of the 
board. The year is up July 1, and new bonds 
must be filed by the public elevator proprietors. 


Ir the Northwestern crop conditions are not 
changed, the wheat dealers of that district will 
be in clover until the next crop of winter wheat 
is harvested, as many of the winter wheat 
millers will ship wheat from the Northwest to 
supply their mills. . 


Tue drouth and frost have made trouble this 
year in many sections, ‘but it is something to re- 
joice over that Nebraska and some other sections 
that suffered so severely last year are all right 
up to date. A repetition of last year’s calamity 
would be disastrous indeed. 


A DOZEN estimates of the wheat crop have 
been given to the public by as many different 
kinds of crop report manufacturing concerns. 
They range all the way from 400,000,000 to 
511,000,000 bushels. The next sheet to get out 
a report may make it a compromise between the 
extremes. 


Tur annual excursion of the Ohio Grain 
Dealers’ Association was a grand success, as 
usual. Although the principal purpose of this 
association seems to be the advancement of so- 
ciability among members of the grain trade, its 
work is found to be profitable enough to war- 
rant dealers in giving it hearty support. 


Sometuine of a falling off in the demand for 
milling wheat is reported. This, of course, is due 
to the expectation of the coming in of the new 
crop in a couple of weeks. After the millers 
commence supplying themselves from sources 
near home, the foreign demand will cut more of 
a figure as a market factor than it has been do- 
ing of late. 


Tue advance in the price of wheat stored in 
the Chicago elevators sent the owners scrambling 
to the insurance offices for more insurance. 
Some experienced difficulty in obtaining enough 
to give them fair protection, which shows there 
is a chance for a good mutual to secure some 
business on grain as well as on elevator property 
in Chicago. 


Huntitey Manuracrurine Company, Silver 
Creek, N. Y., has issued a very neat and taste- 
ful pamphlet on the general subject of grain 
cleaning and with special reference to the work 
of the Monitor Separator. In its 36 handsome 
and well printed pages the argument for the 
Monitor is concisely presented and reinforced by 
testimonials from millers, elevator owners, mill 
and elevator builders. It is one of the neatest 
bits of trade literature we have seen, and the 


compiler knew how to make his points in a tell- 
ing way. Any miller, elevator owner, or any- 


one else at all interested in grain cleaning can 


obtain a copy of this pamphlet by making re- 


quest of the Huntley Manufacturing Company 
as above. 


ELEVATOR men should take every precaution 
against fire from locomotive sparks. A wire 
screen of small mesh covering the entire window 
will serve the purpose of keeping out birds as 
well as sparks. As a good many stones together 
with small boys are found on the tracks, the 
screens will protect the windows from being 
accidentally broken. 


Grain dealers and country elevator men 
ought to deal in feed. Many dealers lost a hand- 
some balance last year by neglecting to do so. 
In this line a few additional machines may be 
added with profit. Grain Cealers who will 
handle flaxseed oil cake and cottonseed oil cake 


will secure a good profit for a small amount of — 
money invested and without much inconvenience. 


TuHatT apathetic organization known as the 
Chicago Receivers and Shippers’ Association 
should wake up and do something to advance 
the interests of its members and the trade gen- 
erally, or else die and make way for an organi- 
zation that might prove worthy of the name. 
Chicago needs a public weighman in every pub- 
lic elevator, and the association has the power 
to get them placed there. 


Suiprers and receivers have not yet made a 
stand for their rights in the demurrage charge. 
It is always admitted by fair-minded persons 
that the charge for delay should be reciprocal or 
else be abolished. The property rights of the 
carrier are no more sacred than of the shipper 
and receiver. If shippers or receivers pay for 
delaying the property of the carrier beyond 48 
hours, the carrier should pay for the delay of the 
shippers’ property. 


THERE is no good reason why bill of lading 
rates should not be binding upon the carrier. 
Equity and justice do not permit that the error 
of either party to a contract shall be corrected 
to the loss of the other party to the contract. 
If anyone suffers through error, it should be the 
party which commits it. This quoting of low 
rates to induce shipments and then charging full 


tariff when the freight has arrived at destina- . 


tion, should be stopped. 


ex 


Wezare pained to learn of the death of Paul 
Ulrich, son of E. R. Ulrich of Springfield, Ill. 
He died at the residence of his father on the 
evening of June 7, in his twenty-second year. 
He was born in Springfield, and though never 
robust, his condition was not serious until the 
advent of his last illness, which was an affection 
of the heart and which, the physician announced, 
might prove fatal. His father, one of the best 
known grain merchants of the West, and other 
members of his family, have the sympathy of a 
wide circle of friends in this bereavement. 


E. H. Peaszk Manvuracturinae Company of 
Racine, Wis , has issued its new general cata- 
logue, No. 6, and commenced its distribution 
among the grain handlers of the country. It 
makes a book of over 200 pages, and contains 
several hundred illustrations of machines and 
appliances used in mills, elevators, malt houses, 
etc. In its general arrangement and appearance 
it is very creditable to the company, while its 
scope makes it one of the most complete general 


catalogues ever sent out to the grain trade. In — 
addition to the strictly business features of the — 


catalogue, a number of useful tables are ap- 
pended, with other information important for all 
establishments using power. The whole is sup- 
plied with a general as well as an alphabetical 
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index. It is a model catalogue of the kind and 
grain dealers and others will find it convenient 
for reference. Copies can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the company as above. 


Wuerz is the old-time elevator builder? he 
who was satisfied if he got one contract a year 
and fulfilled it the next? He believes he is still in 
business, though he keeps that a secret. Neither 
the old-time elevator builder, his business nor his 
profits are much in evidence nowadays. He is 
superseded by enterprising, energetic firms who 
know what competition is, who understand how 
to keep their names before the trade, and who 
get the business of the old-time builder. 


Tue Union Iron Works, Decatur, IIl., has 
issued a neat catalogue of nearly a hundred 
pages with a handsomely embossed cover, de- 
voted to its ‘‘Western” Shellers and machinery 
and general mill and elevator supplies and’ ma- 
chines. The ‘‘Western” Sheilers and machines 
are widely and favorably known and this hand- 
some catalogue does them justice in the way of 
illustration and explanation. A copy of this 


‘catalogue can be obtained by dropping a line to 


the Union Iron Works. 


_ Some time ago a petition was drawn up and 
circulated among members of the Chicago Board 
of Trade praying the Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission to make compulsory the state- 
ment, in inspection certificates of grain in public 
warehouses in Chicago, the crop year in which 
the grain was grown. The petition requested 
the enforcement of this order July 1. What 
has become of the petition? A good many grain 
men are curious to know how the age of the 
grain is to be determined. 


Tue 8. Howrs Company, Silver Creek, N. Y., 
has issued a very neat and attractive catalogue 
of its widely known Eureka Grain Cleaning 
Machinery. Itis very full and yet compact, con- 
taining illustrations and descriptions of each of 
the machines comprising its well-known line. 
It is the purpose of the S. Howes Company to 
place a copy of its catalogue in the hands of 
every user of cleaning machinery; and if the 
reader has not received one the company will be 
pleased to send a copy on request. 


AN effort is being made by Kinney & Emery 
of Kansas City to start a fire insurance company 


‘to be known as the Millers’ Individual Under- 


writers, for insuring mill and elevator property 
on the original Lloyd plan, i. e., each policy 
will be signed by every member of the company. 
The name of the company may be changed to 
the Millers’ and Elevator Owners’ Individual 
Underwriters. In view of the fact that there is 
no mutual fire insurance company which makes 
a special effort to secure the business of the 
elevator men it would seem that this would 
prove a very shrewd move. There are about 
20,000 grain elevators in this country, yet the 
elevator men are able to place a very small pro- 
portion of their insurance with a mutual com- 
pany, and a majority of them would gladly give 
a conservative, well-managed mutual company a 
part of their business. 


A LOCAL paper makes some comments on the 
methods of Senator Fair and those of Mr. Ar- 
mour, suggested by the sale of Fair’s enormous 
holdings of wheat. The Senator’s wheat cost 
him $50,000 a month for storage, while Armour 
built an additional elevator, working day and 
night to complete it. And it remarks that Jo- 
seph’s preparation for the prophesied famine 
would have bankrupted the Egyptian treasury 


had the surplus of the seven years of plenty 


been stored in hired elevators. Perhaps; but 
the Pharoahs would have confiscated the eleva- 
tors. But how did the ancients store their grain, 
anyhow? . And how would it be possible to store 
away grain for a series of years without danger 


of spoiling? A good many people believe that 
the Egyptians stored their grain in rock cavi- 
ties, sealed up and made airtight. The Mayas 
of Yucatan dug cistern-like cavities which evi- 
dently were not cisterns, with a single opening 
at the top about large enough to permit a man 
to lower himself. The use of these caverns has 
always been a matter of conjecture; but the 
most plausible suggestion by far is that they 
were used to store corn from the dangers that 
threaten it in such a climate. Whether there 
were public elevators or private cleaning houses, 
history saith not; neither does it intimate 
whether the Board of Trade of Mayapan ever 
had a war with the proprietors. 


SNARES FOR BUYERS. 


Buyers who purchase grain direct from the pro 
ducers should be very careful in buying from 
strangers, as the grain of farm renters is often incum- 
bered by a lien for rent or a chattel mortgage. Some- 
times the would-be seller has no title to the grain, he 
having raised it in a night in the barn or field of some 
slumbering neighbor. There are other farmers who 
are so careless when loading grain for market that old 
iron, stones and wood get mixed with the grain. This 
foreign matter makes the load heavier, and some- 
times it gets caught in the elevator leg and strips off 
the elevator cups, much to the despair of the elevator 
man. 

The crop lien laws of some states seem to have been 
designed specially for the purpose of compelling the 
grain dealer to pay twice for some of the grain he 
buys, and often he has to pay the tenant’s rent to the 
landlord after paying the tenant full price for his 
; grain. One or two states, notably Minnesota, make 

some attempt to protect the regular grain dealer from 
the wiles of the dishonest farm renter, and other 
states would do likewise if the dealers would organize 
and work for the enactment of such laws. In Jones 
on Liens three states are given credit with the fol- 
lowing: 

{uurors.—-Lien Upon Crops. Every landlord shall 
have a lien upon the crops grown or growing upon the 
demised premises for the rent thereof, whether the 
same is payable wholly or in -art in money, or specific 
articles of property, or products of the premises, or 
labor, and also for the faithful performance of the 
terms of the lease. Such lien shall continue for the 
period of six months after the expiration of the term 
for which the premises were demised. 

In all cases where the demised premises shall be 
sublet, or the lease is assigned,.the landlord shall have 
the same right to enforce his lien against the sub- 
lessee or assignee that he has against the tenant to 
whom the premises were demised. 

If the tenant abandons the premises, the landlord 
may seize any grain or crops growing upon the prem- 
ises, whether the rent be due or not. He may harvest 
or gather the crops and sell the same, and apply the 
proceeds to the payment of his expenses and the rent. 
The tenant may redeem at any time before sale by 
tendering the rent due, and the expenses of cultiva- 
tion and harvesting. 

If any tenant shall, without the consent of his land- 
lord, sell and remove, or permit to be removed, or be 
about to sell and remove, or permit to be removed, 
from the demised premises, such part or portion of 
the crops raised thereon as shall endanger the lien of 
the landlord upon such crops for the rent agreed to be 
paid, it shall and may be lawful for the landlord to 
institute proceedings by distress before the rent is 
due, as is now provided by law in case of the removal 
of the tenant from the demised premises; and there- 
after the proceedings shali be conducted in the same 
manner as is now provided by law in ordinary cases of 
distress where the rent is due and unpaid. 

InpDIANA.—In all cases were a tenant agrees to pay, 
as rent, a part of the crops raised on the leased prem- 
ises, or rent in kind, or a cash rent, the landlord shall 
have a lien on the crops raised under such contract 
for the payment of such rent; which lien, if the ten- 
ant refuse or neglect to pay or deliver to the landlord 
such rent when due, may be enforced by sale of such 
crop, in the same manner as the lien of a chattel 
mortgage containing a power to sell; provided, that 
nothing herein contained shall prohibit the tenant, 
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after notice in writing to the landlord or his agent, 
from removing from such leased premises his own 
part of such growing crop, and no more than such 
part, and from also disposing of the same whenever 
the rent is to be paid in part of the crop raised; but in 
other cases he may remove not more than one-half of 
the crop growing or matured. 

Kentucky.—Lien for Rent. A landlord shall have a 
superior lien on the produce of the farm or premises 
rented, on the fixtures, on the household furniture, 
and other personal property of the tenant, or under- 
tenant, owned by him, after possession is taken under 
the lease; but such lien shall not be for more than one 
year’s rent due or to become due, nor for any rent 
which has been due for more than one hundred and 
twenty days. But if any such property be removed 
openly from the leased premises, and without fraudu- 
lent intent, and not returned, the lien of the landlord 
shall be lost as to it, unless the same be asserted by 
proper procedure within fifieen days from removal. 


Grade jiotes. 


When a tradesman is forced to assign 
There’s a cause for such business declign, 
And the reason, we think, 

Often means printers’ ink 
Was not in the poor fellow’s lign! 


The reputation for truthful advertising is the sound- 
est commercial character. 


If you are sure you have an article that deserves to 
sell well, do not hesitate to advertise it well. 


D. M. Gilmore & Co. have succeeded to the elevator 
and machinery supply house of D. M. Gilmore, trus- 
tee, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A new electrical wheat dryer has been invented, 
which has the form of a wooden box containing elec- 
trically heated plates with a blower attached. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Company of 
Chicago recently shipped a large order to Australia. 
The firm reports a number of good orders from the 
Central and Northwestern states: 


The E. H. Pease Manufacturing Company madea 
shipment recently of five carloads of grain cleaning 
machinery to Europe. The company also shipped 
recently 12 grain cleaners to New Zealand. 


The Charter Gas Engine Company, Sterling, Ill., 
has issued a sheet of testimonials, all from the grain 
trade, and comprising seventy or more letters from 
users of the ‘‘Charter.’’ From the start the Charter 
has been a favorite in this field. 


The Burlington Boiler, Engine and Iron Works of 
Burlington, Iowa, has been incorporated, with a capi- 
tal stock of $100,000, as an adjunct to the Murray 
Iron Works. The incorporators are George H. Hig- 
bee, A. L. Perkins and IF’. A. Millard. 


G. W. Crane & Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., have re- 
moved from 724, 726 and 728 South Fourth street to 
239 and 241 Fourth avenue South, near the Chamber 
of Commerce. The company’s new quarters are well 
adapted for handling its large business, and the firm 
will be pleased to welcome here all old and new 
friends. 


Grain dealers and farmers of California are com- 
plaining of high prices of bags. They expected that 
the large factory operated by the board of prison di- 
rectors at San Quentin would supply their needs at a 
cheap price, but, from alleged mismanagement of the 
prison officials, bags can be imported at a cheaper 
price than at which they can be manufactured. Large 
buyers threaten to bring the matter officially before 
the governor of the state. 


In the advertisement of the S. Howes Co. of Silver 
Creek, N. Y., in this issue, is published a fwe simile 
letter from the Victoria Elevator Company of Min- 
neapolis, who have two No. 8 Eureka Warehouse and 
Elevator Separators in use in their terminal elevator. 
Testimonial letters from users of machines are com- 
mon, but this one is given after using the machines 
for five years, which is certainly long enough to learn 
all about the machines and to discover whether they 
had any latent weakness. Five years’ satisfactory trial 
is very competent testimony. 
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RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


The daily range of prices for cash grain at Chicago 
since May 15 has been as follows: 


NO.2RED|NO.2S8PG| NO. 2 {| No. 2 | No. 2t| No. 2f; No.1 $ 
W. WHT.| WHEAT.| CORN. | OATS. | RYE. [BARLEY |FLAXSEED 
3 ee | ee — Beate! = es 
. . . . a 
BIS ESE S ELSE SESE |e 
SIG/SIBIS/BISIBIS|B/AleiaA le 
itt 65 14|6544 .|5014|5144/2814/2834|65 (65 (50 [50 |148 |148 
1€....|66%4|6614 61 514412814 |28%¢|....|..../51 [51 |149%4149% 
17... .}685¢|6934|.. | ....|5034/5141283¢/28%4|67 [67° . «(148% [14814 
wee] so 6. (729617556 [30% 2814 (823/167 g (148 


5314|5336|150 


* Holiday. tOn Track. 
For the week ending May 18 Prime Contract Timo- 
thy sold at $5.00 a cental; Prime Contract Clover Seed 
at $9.20; Hungarian at $1.25(@1.65; German millet at 
$1.65(@2.25; buckwheat at $0.75@1.10 per 100 pounds. 


Receipts of hay for the week were 3,581 tons against 
4,377 tons the previous week. Shipments were 192 
tons, against 235 tons for the previous week. The 
demand for timothy hay was quite good. Arrivals 
only moderate and a firm feeling prevailed, though no 
advance in prices wag established. 

For the week ending May 25 Prime Contract 
Timothy sold at $5.00 per cental; Prime Contract 
Clover Seed at $9.20(@@9.25; Hungarian at $1.25@1.50; 
German millet at $1.65@2.25; buckwheat at $0.75@1.10 
per 100 pounds. Thereceipts of hay for the week were 
3,875 tons; shipments, 182 tons. A rather dull and 
dragging market was experienced throughout the 
week. The arrivals were liberal and the local demand 
was only moderate, dealers taking hold sparingly. 
Shipping trade almost entirely neglected. The crop 
prospects continued favorable. Prices for timothy 
hay exhibited no particular change, and upland 
prairie declined 25(@50 cents per ton. 

For the week ending June 1 
Timothy sold at $500 per cental; Prime Contract 
Clover Seed at $9.25; Hungarian at $1.25@1.50; 
German millet at $1,65@2.25; buckwheat at $0.90@ 
1.25 per 100 pounds. Receipts of hay for the week 
were 4,299 tons; shipments, 144 tons. The market 
continued to rule very dull. The arrivals were heavy 
and showed an increase over the previous week. Only 
a moderate local inquiry existed, with scarcely any- 
thing doing on shipping account. A large portion of 
the receipts consisted of poor and medium grades. 
Prices declined . 25(@50 cents per ton. Sales of choice 
timothy ranged at $10.00@10,75; No. 1, $9.50@10.25; 
No. 2, $8.50@9.50; mixed, $8.50; not graded, $8.00@ 
9.75; Illinois Upland Prairie, . $8.00(@8.50; Indiana, 
$7.25(@9.50; Kansas, $10.00(@11.00; Iowa, $7.00(@8.00 
for poor, $8.50(@10.50 for good to fancy; packing hay, 
$5.00. Wheat straw sold at $3 50@3.75, and rye straw 
at $5.00@5.50. 

For the week ending June 8 Prime Contract 
Timothy sold at $5.00@5.25 per cental; Prime Con- 
tract Clover Seed at $9.25(@9.50; Hungarian at $1.25@ 
1.60; German millet at $1.65@2.50; buckwheat at 
$1.00@1.25 per 100 pounds. The receipts of hay for the 
week were 3,773 tons; shipments, 263 tons. The 
market ruled rather quiet during the early part of the 
week. Arrivals only moderate and the inquiry was 
restricted. Later, the receipts became very small, and 
although the demand did not improve much a firm 
feeling prevailed, and prices advanced 25(@50 cents per 
ton. Buyers were taking hold sparingly, being slow to 
follow the advance. The crop prospects were not so 
favorable, the dry weather, it is said, having curtailed 
the yield. Sales of choice timothy ranged at $10.25@ 
11.00; No. 1, $10 00(@10.50; No. 2, $9.00(@9.50; mixed, 
$9.00; not graded, $7.25@9 50; Illinois Upland Prairie, 
$8.00; Indiana, $7.00(@9.00; Kansas, $9.'75(@11.00 for 
fair to fancy; Wisconsin, $8.50; Iowa, $8.00(@10.50 for 
fair to fancy. Wheat straw sold at $3.50, oat straw 
at $3.50, and rye straw at $5.00(@5.50. 


} Free on board or switched. 


Prime Contract 


A traveler tells of a statue of a god which he saw 
at Bamain, near the Russian frontier. This partic- 
ular statue was one of a score, but was the giant of 
the lot, being 173 feet in height and large in propor- 
tion. It was used as a storehouse for grain, and at 
that time contained over 2,000 bushels. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The following table, compiled by George F. Stone, 


‘secretary of the Board of Trade, shows the receipts and 


shipments at Chicago during May, 1895 and 1894, 
of seeds, hay and broom corn: 


Other 
grass Flax- | Broom 
Repts. | Timothy,} Clover, | seeds, | seed, corn, | Hay, 
lbs. lbs. lbs. bu. Ibs. tons. 
1895 .. 563,005} 24,286] 792,161) 97,354/ 127,600) 18,119 
1894 .. 401,580} 52,247) 356,654) 58,660) 692,000) 22,259 
Shipts. ' 
1895 ..| 1,088,879] 206,743] 574,288} 29,083} 210,376) 793 
1894 .. 206,868} 804,823}1,034,814) 60,370) 312,215] 3,014 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Minneapolis, Minn., during the 4 weeks ending 
June 1, as compared with the same period of the 
preceding year, were, according to G. D. Rogers, sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. — 
1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 
Wheat, bushels....... 2,305,630) 2,949,760] 386,600) 423,580 
Corn, bushels......... 130.040} 310,910) 22,310) 235,050 
Oats, bushels.......<. 418,590] 295,450} 306,600} 124,620 
Barley, bushels....... 5,860 5,910) 12,760 3,920 
Rye, bushels ........: 7,000 8,6' 8,180 980 
Flaxseed, bushels..... 6,830 8,900} 13,910 12,180 
Hay, tOn8.) ss. das ne 2,024 2,721 38 40 
Flour, barrels........ | 8,502 13,924] 776,179) 767,248 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
DULUTH. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Duluth, Minn., during the 4 weeks ending June 1, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Frank EK. Wymaa, secretary 
of the Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts, Shipments. 
Articles. — — 
1895. 1894. 1895. 1894, 
Wheat, bushels...| 1,568,048 526,720] 3,918,890! 2,746,791 
Corn, bushels,....).........+ Bas FOO As cieleiee ate 155,142 
Oats, bushels... .. 65,042 40,255} 409,505 6,679 
Barley, bushels. , . DIBLGI dae elses 9909 | ase states 
Rye, bushels..... 111 1,549 27,037 10,000 
Wlaxseed | bushels) i527 <= ms wallistec cess. te LOS ARR RneDe 
Flour, barrels.... 591,972) 742,045] 945,640) 1,010,269 
Flour, produced.* 313,618 tA BROWS as odo sells s sce ats 


*Duluth and Superior. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MILWAUKEE. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., during the 4 weeks ending June 1, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Wm. J. Langson, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. —— 
1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 
Wheat, bushels..... 621,285) 680,344; 83,350) 24,317 
Corn, bushels ...... 100,750 145,600 2,750) 25,550 
Oats, bushels... ... 1,205,000) 1,026,000) 789,150) 631,970 
Barley, bushels..... 195,200 168,840 7,200} 338,600 
Rye, bushels ....... 65,410 61,285) 32,289) 22,185 
Grass sted, pounds. ch 6,170) 6,693 14,135 
Flaxseed, bushels... 1,740 1695) (rerctcmseretts 580 
Broom corm, Ups. s!llesesqoistesstesell's sroayewrsore tates emesreel aerate aie 
Hay tOUR eee sens 1,129 864 46 100 
Flour, barrels...... 162,450 193,650) 288,655! 252,256 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at St. 
Louis, Mo., during the month ending May 31, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to Geo. H. Morgan, secretary of the 


Merchants’ Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. ~ 
189h, 1894, 1895. 1894, 
Wheat, bushels....... 754,150} 110,500) 1,380,362] 205,657 
Corn, bushels......... 417,000) 3,028,200} 376,169) 2,078,164 
Oats, bushels......... 688,600] 1,003,200} 145,261) 267,766 
Barley, bushels....... 15,000 12,000 DG! oo veekteers 
Rye, bushels ......... 2,100 7,700 1,160 5,850 
Hay, tons...... 10,696 13,605 2,921 3,758 
Flour, barrels 79,607} 104,235} 181,036] 191,955 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
PEORIA. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Peoria, Ill., during the 4 weeks ending June 1, 
as compared with the same -period of the preceding 
year, were, according to R.C. Grier, secretary of the 
Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. | Shipments. 
Articles. ed 
1895. | 1894. 1895. 1894. 

Wheat, bushels....... 108,600; 61,050) 128,400} 36,600 
Corn, bushels ........ 1,402,100} 676,260] 463,550} 324,250: 
Oats, bushels ........| 2,572,800, 1,817,600) 2,095,500) 1,436,800 
Barley, bushels....... 30,800 15,400, 19,600 11,200 
Rye, bushels......... 11,400 4,200 600 1,200 
Mill Feed, tons....... 270 180 5,621 1,74 
Seeds: lbsiaeen serene 30,000} 30,000} 60,000)......... 
Broom Corn, lbs...... 60,000) 15,000)  30,000)......... 
Hay, tON8i..-ca-ass oe 1,050 2,970 200 710 
Flour, barrels........ 38,500 17,100} © 34,350 12,450 
Spirits & Liquors,bbls. 1,601 2,160} 14,613) 13,891 
Syrup & Glucose, bbls. 900 1,000° 33,708 10,004 


‘RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
BUFFALO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Buffalo, N. Y., during the month ending May 31, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
\year, were, according tc Wm. Thurstone, secretary of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, as follows; 


Receipts by lake. Shipments by canal. 
Articles. - - = 
1895. 189+. 1895. 1894. 

Wheat, bushels. ..| 6,118,404) 5,516,076) 1,842,533 4,154,999 
Corn, bushels... ..| 5,025,606) 4,290,860} 177,811 2,481,316 
Oats, bushels... .. 5,355,722) 2,230,700) 1,627 591 127,975 
Barley, bushels...} 1(5,096)......... 26 000 20,483 
Rye, bushels ..... 94,935 34,000).-....... 23,873 
Grass Seed, bags. . 1,357 BOBO ie oc ctsiese oll aa alaleretse toa 
Flaxseed, bushels.|......... SHULL UR giai cir rd neta ain cnerte vic 
Hay.) tom shy. (<A) 8s iecictete al cette Sealine teststey ae olsiaayeiera Ghee 4 
Flour, barrels ....| 1,222,862] 1,665,898 200 428 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
DETROIT. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Detroit, Mich., during the 4 weeks ending June 
1, as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Geo. M. Lane, secretary of 
‘the Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. - - —— 
1895. (° 1894, 1895. 1894. 
Wheat, bushels....... * 219,507| 105,592) 312,690) 176,848 
Corn, bushels........ 59,872) 92,377 9,219 17,046 
Oats, bushels..,...... 128,695] 119,298 8,056 5,282 
Barley, bushels....... 36,142 69751 sccehtasmt | Seer 
Rye, bushels......... 3,178 S60). oe ae Sewanee 
Hay Ons .j.cscee cee e 940 1,185 LG) Soa 
Flour, barrels........ 13,431 9,127 8,285. 7,280 


*173,594 bushels received by lake from Chicago. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at San 
Francisco, Cal., during the month ending May 31, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to T. C. Friedlander, secretary 
of the Produce Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. 
1895, 1894. 1895. 1894, 
Wheat, centals..... 814,122) 268,460 830,184) 215,405 
Corn, CON Eee 14,095} = 42,584 9,661} — 20,859 
Oats, Le arg 30,785 52,395 1,961 2,203 
Barley, SS tiece 84,600) 114,447 11,551 9,707 
Rye, Ors as 4,415 B41 S| oe a axelviers sealers Boric 
Flaxseed, bushels. . De UTEP tyre Martel (cor Rocce 
Hay, tons8..ces ci =e 10,028 85700) es ates, statetesell sisteetereeaie 
Micur; Dolsiss. caess. 131,506) 95,908 94,297) — 54,294 


Murry Nelson, the Chicago elevator man, has al- 
ways been considered a good fighter, even by those 
who have not considered it one of his attractions, 
The Illinois Central tried to enforce against him its 
offensive edict wherein it refuses to switch grain to 
any but its own houses. Murry Nelson took up the 
fight. It took him two weeks, but he won. The Illi- 
nois Central said they would not switch certain wheat 
cars he bought; he told them he would hold them re- 
sponsible. The cars were left on the track about two 
weeks, the Illinois Central reiterating its refusal each 
day. At the end of a fortnight the grain was 
switched. 
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VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. OATS. as DESTINATION OF AMERICAN 
F ite : 
The following table shows the visible supply of grain ‘White. | Clipped.| No- 3 WHEAT EXPORTS. 
Saturday, June 8, 1895, as compiled by George F. Railroad. a 2 | 3 |——)——| @de. Sees: 
Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade: - 1 2 1 |2 ree tenes of Be Pusey of Statistics shows 
Re a Soil eal | |... 4 | that the destination of the wheat exported from the 
CERES Ou ow 5/ 1,286} 142} 291|  36)....|.... 1 
In Store at | Wheat, | Corn, | Oats, | Rye, | Barley, |G.) R. I. EMBL Set} 76 bel) i] 3 | United States was as follows: 
ed are Oct ee ee LS C. & A... ae ope] B48) 88 Feo 3 
Albany....... 5 ee 95,000]  98,000]..........].... ie inois Central...|..| 330) 51) 488, 81}..../.... 1 Month ending Ten months ending 
oe ae 494,000] 384,000} 142,000 TOOO0 | ckocccnacs Freeport Div...)..| 319} . 28 Be Pieea ieee alfle a) lterateiy ota Countries. April 30. April 30. 
Boston......... ieee 161, ‘Ob oe el aearnres enn Dr. N. W. ..| 485 ale LOM ey Ol eaeale cules ce fee pith ew ba er es 
710,000} 668, 30, 24, is. Div N. W...]..] 149 22 Ole Oech: << ; 1895. 1894. 1895." 1894. 
SR fae ROE || OGRE Aree Wabash eyes. ..| 196 ee SR ee eee 5 | +_——-~ — 
" 5,842,000) 2,009,000] """" 28,000) "°"""1,000 | Gem i021 55D Doe aelt eLeO BS ee cee ly aisencte United Kingd’m| 3,003,: 276 2,737,512) 46,571,891) 45,595,113 
"35,000 Dera goal! 7.0001. eee OME Sts Pos act cle (SL 108 7D, Ta lieretse lta ares 1 | Germany....... 160,72: 242,904) 2,253,160 1,501,022 
149,006 15,000 23000) 1,000 | Wisconsin Central.|.. 3 Bis otye « Marhiele | Gebeaillece eitiece: conte AMGE} is Btalos 195°035 385,285} 1,568,793) 8,478,401 
Eee EP REAE. Stata caves tevankecs C. G. Western....|..| 189 38 BOREL setaalitele ciel eked as Other countries 
ec ig Ss e ee 208,000)" 84,000)” "9,000 ae - 8. Few. ie ae = Bes He hel awallcaeeen in Europe....| 1,868,017} 1,526,123] 11,504,806] 20,506,258 
10 ATLOAL cones | ee ee ee eer loees we cone islanipiarmie)s.ale/|\sie clmaloe'psi|inciasis eee ee oug) pecia nyt ve : 5 ae Meet 3 | Brit. North Am. 
EE UES RES od os el Re — —|—||____ |“ Possessions... 165,216] 182,369| 2,654,380|  2,948:541 
re Uadiioas pet Soe L pa To00|"""” 33,600 Nie ae grade.| 5)5,329) 895 1,781) PeoLecital 7k Br Mexicos oar 7 10 7,926 4,922 
RAGE M NA tee oe aaa. ce seadl te eeak ae cc (bec aca» hada oer ee QUALIOBTS N.S tein Aenea ulltstacee Bel Ae eradaarmellacctae ....| 8,207 | Cent. Am. states 
Minneapolis....| 12,076,000 5,000} 86,000 1,000 6,000 & Brit. Hond 3,833 196 72,704 30,472 
Montreal......| 278,000} 27,000| 110/000 BOOGH Faas es RYE West Indies and ; 
New York.....,| 5,167,000} 298,000 1428 006 8,000 8,000 2 _— | : Bermuda..... 102 2,021 7,348 13,515 
He Eaon a : sas : Bragg ceie oilers ahs i2 63 59 
Oswego ....... 8,000 Railroad 1| 2] 8 |NoGrade A 
Peoria.......... 43,000 Other countries A - wae Red 
Philadelphia. .. 217,000 C., B. &Q a4) 5 3. America, .. yy ae, 108 
St. Louis.......| 161,090 Piel de OOOO CSCO 1 Co Ne a OUI Asia & Oceanica 1,498 1,414 31,553 10,003 
psy a ees oe alae a GiB eee 28508 Le 1 Attica... 10,171].....:2...,5 . 81688] 85,879 
ere eee 258:000) = 540)000)' 25, 000l a SA OUUlo wae. as | CA OOA en i. Meda cee atcccclesmocemeie ce Ben aS eee yo (WER GPCI oe ee coe nel 59 
dovafloati;...|...0.--.s-| Mlinois: Central!) '8..-24<c.ceet ents PENS MMR ENTU tacts tts a8 \fhad ee oo Reema ee eee cag tas 3 ae Nes iaew gee 
Moronto;.......|  » 82,000]-.°....... ses ee a Fr teDIV: om ee este eee as real AO cel sarie nd ark, 39% = o79 940] 64.70%. 038) 79.073 918 
i caaete | ckoool , abit) waa fat | Galona Div, N. W ee ee Total bushels) 587,020) 5.078.840) 4,706 05879078 28 
s et SN i Saris at an sss esses | Wisconsin Div. N. W.. SERINE CON a Biter fey ——————————— 
Spe NOES oa xe Saeae poe se LARD ee eeeerean |e eee eV ADA OLS 2. ciefetrd doin eee eee ABE DU peal ae eect DESTINATION OF AMERICAN 
cree: 49,739,000] 11,582,000} 8,749,000] 203,000] + 102,00 . = nn a jee Gopeist awe sabers s sealag ase: "2 
Correspondin, : i Reel rsta’ o ohains ysieeete stone a aives seis tees OD}, Bleesscccvee 
date, 1894... 58,211,000! 7,514,000! 2,764,000! 205,000 87,000 | Wisconsin Central.................. Sess Detect oes d Ane Cees CORN EXPORTS. 
GEG. Westerbh can se ase sien regs ar eo ete SF “We epee 
SVS SRS Sg 9 ee ; ist Be The last report of the Bureau of Statistics shows 
> a oe ae a aa A., T. & 8. Fe ate Clee J6e : : 
AEP \ienn: BAPE ROP 3) || "°°" | the destination of the corn exported from this coun- 
INSPECTED RECEIPTS AT CHICAGO. Through & Special cs iisca’-<5s-andere ote Bit or aap ste Yosal aye teva te Bocae (ole we I 
. . Total. GACH PYAAE << sec civ ener edces -..-| 132) 19 1 = 
According to the report of Chief Grain Inspector | Totalrye...........2.....22-e+-00- Sree aire lioes 152 Month ending Ten months ending 
George P. Bunker the grain received at Chicago during April 30. April 30. 
the month of May, 1895, was graded as follows: BARLEY... Countries. me eee ee ae 
\ = 1895 1894. 1895. 1894, 
\ = : 
faa 2 | | 2 | United Kingdom.| 1,738,484| 3,49,737| 11,190,548| 23,961 804 
oa |e . (00, , ) LIU, OSS) dye 39 
White. Hard. Red. Fae & g Germany........ 706,169} 1,191,938] 2,374,032 10,716,651 
ilroad. — Oe : ae A BYATICE Sas atrastel ts 220,000 173,378 621,101] 2,276,602 
oe No Railroad, fe ES s ie Other countries in te 
23) 41 2 3) 1 2) 3 | 4 |@’de a |S $ A Buropes anne. 592,000) 1,281,359) 3,027,602) 10,418,138 
ae ee ee ee ee ee sia a) oe British North Am. ; ; es 
Ny erat OGi ae os.0.s Lie Gal) he. 3 aie 65) 14) 6 9 Ga ° iS) Possessions . 734,432) 1,191,626} 1,802,050) 9,113,582 
OR ee Alea) 21) 3) ae] tab) heal 4 al sd tea eal See vey cS he Mexico,......... 14302] ” 18'875| °179'579| 4027495 
Seeecivne cil cael lec ete aee C 7. SURI AN epee |x icine | Cent. Am. States 
Pe elo) aa oa 0) dal alc Ee eng Ma epee eee age 3] $283 | @ Brit. Hond’rs| 9,097) 69,467| 116,646) 223,288 
PREC WOLE DLV Wea tols cll lie.si|lse0.s |oeieisaillere Nts see | reatie) igeeee ear Pi... Seale lia ay illo icles 9081 Cubper wears ae 18,548 146,435 831,261 929,718 
GROEN. Wyott leslvcrs[eessles]  Q[sctclesealeve es eo el ee ee M oaa | pegrie: Bled ows at.,. ¢- es 650) 1,200] 7,809 
WASEDA VEsE Ney VV |'steilisja «|| :s|lei]iecie ate ance ae 3 ee ees TSSCOME Div ee elec iia: UR es ee g9¢ | Santo Domingo... 280 570 3,658 1,169 
Wabash.. ...... Fra lcceoel Aa ee OG eee Oh Les Med) py NW 19 ais Saba as il 1.088 | Other West Indies 
i alee 1|. Ciecay ne] ee Oe ew ae dee a aL? ace |) Sud’ Bermnda’, |); 44,795|° ~ 41,479] >-.582,3¢0| 518,745 
C., M. & St. P..|. i i | enbel pele pee DeWitt: 339 | South America... 4,538 3,974] 94,756] 116,889 
BSCS Sh aaa i Nae Bae me MO NVADRED. oy 0s cle « SaWAaoe MacRenle.seed Aen cr waed 2,336 | A gi 40 : 934 1124 9463 15 865 
WAS OOM ac. c.)|lei| eo: Walletel [iets ecto tele Rallpiaiesers vessels = 1G & ET 1298 sia and Oceanica 2: 12: 163 5,865 
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An elevator is to be erected at Cheneyville, Ill. 
A large elevator may be built at West York, Ill. 
F. M. Elliott of Marsh, Iowa, will build an elevator. 


Wm. Martin is building an elevator at Rileysburg, 
Ind. 

A large elevator is to be erected at Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 


Wenger Bros. of Ayton, Ont., will erect a large ele- 
vator. 7 


Hubbard Bros. & Co. are dealing in grain at Lin- 
coln, IH. 


Joseph Wykles of Staley, Ill., is building an elevator 
at Savoy. 

Longwell Bros’. elevator at Dixon, Ill., has been 
completed. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Wadena, Ind., may erect 
an elevator. 


A. K. Knapp writes us that he has sold his elevator 
at Lostant, 111. 


An elevator and flour mill 
Hamiota, Man. 


are being erected at 


Irwin & Wright are conducting a grain business at 
Almira, Wash. 


John Speltz is erecting a 10,000-bushel granary at 
Oak Ridge, Minn. 

A movement is on foot for the erection of an eleva- 
tor at Rantoul, Hl. 


The new 100,000-bushel elevator at Republic, Mo., is 
nearing completion. 


Glenn Bros., millers of Hillsboro, Ill., are building 
a new grain elevator. 


A stock company has been organized to build an 
elevator at Gray, lowa. 


The grain elevator at Strathclair, Man., was sold at 
public auction May 29. 


The Kansas Grain Company is rebuilding its eleva- 
tor at Hutchinson, Kan. 


Stimpson & Thompson, grain dealers of Greeley, 
Colo., dissolved recently. 


Copper Bros. & Zooks will erect a 50,000-bushel 
elevator at Nappanee, Ind. 


The Stanford Grain Company has its new elevator 
completed at Stanford, Ill. 


The Boyd Produce Company of Boyd, Minn., has 
decided to sell its elevator. ; 


Johns & Shouard, dealers in grain, etc., at Fessen- 
den, N. D., have dissolved. 


The Baker Madge Grain Company has been incor- 
porated at Pullman, Wash. 


Peter Staley of Staley, Ill., will soon begin the erec- 
tion of an elevator at Myra. 


George Salt will establish a grain and stock broker- 
age office at Hamilton, Ohio, 


There is a project for the erection of an elevator at 
Hemlock, Ind., this summer. 


The Mutual Cotton Oil Company will build a cotton- 
seed oll mill at Columbus, Ga. 


W. W. Cargill & Co. are contemplating the erection 
of an elevator at Chilton, Wis. 


The Sparks Milling Company of Alton, IIl., will 
build a 150,000-bushel elevator. 


A project is on foot for the establishment of a starch 
factory at New Richmond, Wis. 


A movement is on foot for the,erection of a cotton- 
seed oil mill at Blacksburg, S. C. 


Craib & Williams, commission merchants of Seattle, 
Wash., have dissolved partnership. 


Bobbins, Bamford & McBurney are going to erect 
a large elevator at Washington, Pa. 


H. C. and M. R. Clark have succeeded W. E. Rich 
in the grain business at Colfax, Ind. 


' A. J. Lee & Co. have succeeded Arper & Co., com- 
mission merchants of Seattle, Wash. 


The Cargill Elevator Company has opened offices in 
‘he Board of Trade at Superior, Wis. 


C. W. Cockrell, grain broker at Lincoln and Omaha, 
Neb., failed recently for about $7,000. 


The Wood & Topliff Grain Company has been in- 
corporated at Gibson City, Ill., with a capital stock of 


$15,000. The incorporators are Samuel Kerr, Robert 
J. Kerr and Alfred EK. Barr. 


A co-operative starch factory and other industries 
may be established at Hau Clare, Wis. 


The Reichert Milling Company of Freeburg, IIL, 
is erecting a large elevator at Belleville. 


Buffalo, N. Y., has 36 grain elevators, with a stor- 
age capacity of over 16,000,000 bushels. 


Hawley & West, whose elevator at Muir, Mich., 
burned some time ago, expect to rebuild. 


F. P. Smith has succeeded to the grain commission 
business of Wm. Loudon at Omaha, Neb. 


It is reported that S. 8. Bosserman of La Porte, 
Ind., will build an elevator at Kingsbury. 


Allbritton & Shultz, millers of Clarksville, Ark., are 
erecting a large warehouse to store wheat. 


H. F. Bailey has purchased the grain and flour busi- 
ness of C. R. Ireland & Co. at Bangor, Maine. 


The Union Grain and Hay Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will soon erect a 34x150 foot warehouse. 


George Hoch, grain and lumber dealer at Scales 
Mound, Ill., is increasing his lumber business. 


A number of new grain cleaners were put in the 
Terminal Elevator at Superior, Wis , recently. 


J. HE. Pullin & Co. will at once erect a mill at Ft. 
Gaines, Ga., for manufacturing cottonseed oil. 


The value of grain receipts at Odell, Ill., during 
only one week in May was estimated at $25,000. 


A. J. Haskins & Co , grain dealers and elevator own- 
ers of Minneapolis, have dissolved partnership. 


Judge Hipp of Bucyrus, Ohio, is reported to be con- 
templating the erection of an elevator at Waldo. 


The Empire Elevator Company of Minneapolis in- 
tends to build an elevator at Hutchinson, Minn. 


C. E. Blair & Co., dealers in grain and implements 
at Alexander, Mo., have sold their grain business. 


Denman & Burnette have succeeded to the hay ana 
grain business of Denman & Sons at Bowie, Texas. 


J. M. Carroll is completing arrangements for the 
erection of a starch factory at Grand Forks, N. D. 


The Pacific Coast Elevator Company will erect a 
warehouse at Guy, Wash., to handle sacked grain. 


Levi Kittilsen, grain dealer at Stoughton, Wis., 
has started a feed and flour store at his warehouse. 


Taylor & Cooper have succeeded to the grain, flour 
and feed business of Taylor & Moore at Welland, Ont. 


P. Wagner & Son, grain and flour merchants of 
New Castle, Pa., are having a brick warehouse built. 


R. A. Taber has erected a building at Brockton, 
Mass., and will engage in the grain and hay business. 


D. J. Eberhart, dealer in grain, feed, hay, wood and 
coal at Newton, Iowa, has been in business since 1878. 


Burglars recently entered A. M. Wilder’s grain store 
at Somerville, Mass., blew open the safe and stole $5. 


The Centerville (Md.) Manufacturing Company is 
contemplating the erection of a 10,000-bushel elevator. 


John McDonald, grain dealer at Frankfort, IIl., 
moved his office recently to another part of the town. 


O. Gandy & Co. have leased land at South Whitney, 
Ind., and will soon begin the erection of an elevator. 


The Simpson & Robinson Company has finished a 
large elevator for Albert Schwill at South Chicago, 
‘0, 


B. C. Christopher & Co. have succeeded Christopher 
& Smith, commission grain merchants at Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Ritchie & Ramsey, grain dealers at Camden, Ark., 
have dissolved partnership, Walter P. Ritchie succeed- 
ing. 

W. B. Fowler and H. J. Caldwell will soon begin 
oe erection of a 60,000-bushel elevator at Karl Park, 

nd. 


G. W. Varis will build an elevator at Stewardson, 
Ill., and is contemplating erecting one at Herborn 
also. 

Muentslaff & Behrens are erecting an elevator at 


Grafton, Wis., where they will carry on a grain busi- 
ness. 


Lilly & Bogardus, well-known grain men of Seat- 


tah intend to build a large storehouse and feed 
mill. 


Lee Wilson, formerly grain and cotton buyer at 
Bee Texas, Texas, has engaged in grain buying at 
ano. 


The Garfield Storage and Elevator Company will 


hans ie new elevator at Garfield, Wash., completed 
uly 1. 


‘Charles Counselman & Co. intend to build another 
elevator at Chicago, to have a capacity of 1,400,000 


bushels, and especially designed for the handling of 


oats. It will be of brick with stone foundation, will 


cover 75x338 feet, and will cost upward of $125,000. 
Tromanhauser Bros. of Minneapolis’ have the con- 
tract. 


John Coleman, manager of the elevator at Bunce- 


ton, Mo., reports that he ships 150 cars of wheat an- - 


nually. 


The Great Western Elevator Company shipped over 
20 carloads of wheat from Belview, Minn., one week 
in May. ; 

' The Puenta Warehouse Company has been incor- 
tele at Puenta, Cal., with a capital stock of 
15,000. 


Crawford & Valentine, brokers at Chicago, failed 
recently, having been caught short on the wheat 
market. ; 


Taylor & Moore, dealers in grain, flour and feed at 
Welland, Ont., 
ceeding. 


The Deer Creek Elevator Company has been organ- 


ized at Hollandale, Miss., and wfll erect an elevator _ 


and mill. 


George Johnson has been arrested for stealing baled 
hay from M. Meyers’ wholesale feed store at Kansas 
City, Mo, "wth 


H. C. Hailey has succeeded to the grain commis 
sion business of Hailey & Chamberlain at New Or- 
leans, La. 


The McFarland Grain Company of Rockwell City,. 
Iowa, has torn down its old corn cribs and is erecting: 
new ones, ay 


A receiver hasbeen appointed to take charge of the 
business of the Portsmouth (N. H ) Grain and Groceries 
Company. j 


The Merchants’ and Planters’ Cottonseed Oil Mill 


has been organized at Rome, Ga., with a capital stock 


of $40,000. 


Jacob Balthaser of Amanda, Ohio, writes us that he - 


has rented his elevator at that place to Crites Bros. of 
Circleville. ; 


The Globe Elevator Company will about August. 1 
occupy handsome office quarters in the Board of Trade 
at Superior. 


The North Dakota Milling Association has com- 


pleted and is now running its new elevator at Moore- 
head, Minn. 


The Orondo Shipping company, which deals in grain 
and produce at Orondo, has opened a branch house at 
Troy, Wash. 


The receipts of two elevators at Seneca, Ill., during 
May amounted to 110,000 bushels of oats and 6,200 
bushels of corn. 


The Springfield Roller Mill Company is contemplat- 
ing building a 50,000-bushel elevator near its mill at 
Springfield, Minn. 


Edward Putnam, grain dealer of Rossville, Ill., re- 
cently made a deal on the Chicago market whereby 
he cleared $10,000. 


Bauman Bros. of Milwaukee are negotiating fora 
bonus of $2,500 to erect a large elevator and warehouse 
at Waukesha, Wis. 


Fred W. Jordan’s grain store at Portland, Maine, 
was entered by burglars recently, the safe blown open 
and about $12 stolen. — 


The Macdonald Engineering Company of Chicago 
is building a 100,000-bushel elevator for W. W. Gil- 
bert at Danforth, Ill. 


The Piedmont Oil Company has been incorporated 


at Spartansburg, S. C., with a capital of $12,500, and 


will erect an oil mill. 


Frank Marcoux, an employe in B. R. Millard’s grain 
store at North Adams, Mass., absconded recently with 
his employer’s money. 


It is reported that the grain business of Peoria, IIl1., 


during the last two weeks in May was better than it | 


had been for two years. 


It is stated that John Minnie of McLouth, Kan., has 
more corn stored than any one dealer in Kansas, hav- 
ing about 70,000 bushels. - : 


Franklin Paine & Co., grain commission merchant 
dealers of Duluth, have opened branch offices in the 
Superior Board of Trade. 


The Farmers’ Grain and Shipping Company’s ele- 
vator at Spring Valley, Ill., recently received in one 
day 7,000 bushels of grain. 


Ivesdale, Ill., has five elevators, and claims that 
more grain is shipped from that point than from any 
other on the Wabash road. 


The Simpson & Robinson Company of Chicago is 
building a 50,000-bushel elevator for the Grand Trunk 
Railway at Valparaiso, Ind. 


Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City wheat buyers 
have invaded Eastern Oregon and Washington and are 
buying up all the grain remaining in farmers’ hands, 
paying about 50 cents per bushel, which is 10 cents 


of 
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ve what Portland exporters have offered. This 

in is being shipped East and nets a good profit to 
the buyers. | 

Scott Darter’s large new elevator at Ladoga, Ind , is 


; It will be operated by Mr. Darter’s 
son-in-law, Charles Gardner. 


The firm of H. Huber & Sons, dealers in grain, hay, 
The company owns two 


London & Stoner, dealers in grain and feed at 
Gainesville, Texas, have been succeeded by London & 
Killgore, Mr. Stoner retiring. 


M. D. Stanley writes us that he is building an ele- 
vator at New Britain, Conn., which will cost $8,000. 
He will handle grain and hay. 


The Landa Cotton Oil Company is making extensive 
repairs to its mill at New Braunfels, Texas, increasing 
the capacity to 80 tons per day. 


John Foster, a farmer near Shirley, Ill., has cribs at 
that town with 47,000 bushels of corn stored, which is 
his crop for the past three years. 


The H. H. Lippelman Hay and Grain Company of 
St. Louis, Mo., has changed its name to Brinkmeyer- 


’ Mayer Hay and Grain Company. 


Chauncey 8. Chapman, proprietor of the Oketo 
Roller Mills at Oketo, Kan, writes us that he will 
shortly erect a new grain elevator. 


Koberts & Moschell of Morton, Ill., have traded 
their new 20,000-bushel elevator at Lester Station for 
the Hergets Hlevator at Groveland. 


B. J. O'Neill of Dubuque, Iowa, made about $70,000 
on May wheat. He commenced to buy at 53 cents and 
sold out 295,000 bushels at 81 cents. 


Benton Watson, formerly a general merchant at 
Chesterville, Ill., intends to erect an elevator and go 
into the grain business at that place. 


Ray, J. Nye has discontinued his grain office at 
Superior, Wis., and has resumed his former position 
as Shipping clerk for the Daisy Mill. 


Booth & Sons of St.Louis, Mo., received June 8 the 
first car of new red winter wheat, which was loaded 
at Coffeyville, Kan. It sold at 95 cents. 


In a single day recently Moses Dillon, who does a 
large grain business at Sterling, Ill., paid out over 
$7,000 for grain received at his elevator. 


T,. H. Holt of Bryson and P. H. Bass of Pisgah, 
Tenn., bave organized the firm of Holt & Bass to do a 
general grain business at Pulaski, Tenn. 


The Metropolitan Grain and Stock Exchange, a 
bucket shop at Kansas City, Mo., succumbed to the 
bull market May 20, having lost $25,000. 


Green & Shoemaker, proprietors of the Picket Rice 
Mills at Crowley, La., intend to enlarge their rice mill 
and add machinery, engines and boilers. 


During two days in the last week of May the grain 
dealers of Sullivan, Ill., purchased 150,000 bushels of 
‘corn at 50 cents per bushel, it is reported. 


Mitchell & Ehlers, dealers in lumber, etc., at Rein- 
beck, Iowa, have purchased the elevator at Morrison, 
Tll., and will engage in the grain business. 


J. D. Fraser & Co., grain and coal dealers at Peter- 
son, Iowa, have dissolved, J. D. Fraser retiring and 
Evans & Milliken carrying on the business. 


Tuttle & Tuttle, grain dealers at Hopewell, Ohio, 
are preparing to erect an elevator, the contract for 
which has been let to H. C. Johnson & Son. 


During the first few days of this month E. EK. Ken- 
ney & Oo. purchased in the vicinity of Kingston, Neb., 
25,000 bushels of oats at 21 cents per bushel. 


{tis stated that since January 15,000- bushels of 
corn have been fed to sheep at Montgomery, IIl., be- 
sides the unusual amount of small grain fed. 


It is reported that Dr. Joseph Firmenich will erect 
a new glucose factory at Marshalltown, Iowa, which 
will use about 10,000 bushels of corn per day. 


B. W. McClure of Columbus has bought Blair & 
Co,’s grain business at Alexandria, Mo., where he has 
been carrying on an extensive lumber business. 


W. D. Judd, who sold his interest in the Brinson- 
Judd Grain Company of St. Louis, Mo., some time ago, 
has leased the Exchange Elevator at that place. 


C. B. Cummings & Sons, millers of Portland, Maine, 
have erected a large grain elevator and other build- 
ings, power for which is supplied by electricity. 


The Stimson HBlevator Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Chicago by H. P. Stimson, C. L. Stimson and 
Fred D. Stimson, with a capital stock of $3,000. 


The Southern Pacific Milling Company of Guada- 
loupe, Cal., will shortly erect a grain warehouse, 50x 
800 feet in size, and will engage in grain dealing. 


The well-known hay and grain commission house of 
Skinner, Bloom & Co., New York City, has been dis- 
solyed by limitation, and the business will be con- 
tinued by W. R. Skinner at 136 Liberty street. The 


junior partner, Mr. Bloom Jr., has formed a copart_ 


nership with Messrs. Burgess and Todd, who were 
formerly connected with the old firm, and will conduct 
the commission business at 123 Liberty street. 


L. H. Hanna and J. A. Lee have organized the Cen- 
tral Grain and Stock Exchange at Monmouth, III, 
and will do a general brokerage business in grain. 


A. R. Scott of Bethany, Ill., has purchased Bart 
Taylor & Co ’s grain business at Dalton City, and has 
appointed Wm. T. Cole grain buyer at that point, 


Hasenwinkle & Cox’s elevator at Hudson, IIl., 
which burned some time ago, will be rebuilt; in the 
meantime the company is loading grain into cars. 


The grain commission firms of Paige & Horton and 
G. B. Gunderson of Duluth, Minn., have consolidated 
under the firm name of Paige, Horton & Gunderson. 


Albert Maloney has-been indicted for stealing the 
value of 2,000 bushels of wheat while acting as agent 
of the St. Anthony Elevator Company at Putney, S. D. 


Tra S. Mayer has succeeded to the grain business of 
Howard Hinchman at Philadelphia, who died re- 
cently. The new firm name will be IraS. Mayer & 
Co. 

The Cooperative Trading Association has been in- 
corporated at Chicago, Ill., with a capital stock of 
$50,000, todo a general brokerage business in grain, 
etc. : 

It is reported that elevators and mills in Lapeer 
county, Mich , are closing on account of the scarcity 
of wheat. Last year about 50,000 bushels were fed to 
stock. 


Ellsworth Moon has purchased the site of the old 
elevator at Reading, Ill, and will erect a new eleva- 
tor, which will be equipped with all the latest appli- 
ances. 


J.S. Leas of the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing 
Company, Moline, Ill., has sold to the Chicago O’ Neill 
Grain Company three No. 4 Barnard Elevator Sepa- 
rators. 


James Carruthers, grain dealer at Montreal, recently 
imported for Ontario millers 10 cars of red winter 
wheat from Detroit, paying a duty of 15 cents per 
bushel. 

The stockholders of Elevator ‘“B’’ at Tacoma, 
Wash., will erect a wheat warehouse 210x120 feet, 
which will increase the storage capacity to 2,000,000 
bushels. 

Ballard & Ballard, millers of Louisville, Ky., pur- 
chased a warehouse recently, and after overhauling it 
will have increased their storage capacity 300,000 
bushels. 

Neal & Wood, grain dealers at Lincoln, Neb., failed 
recently, but paid all creditors, and business was 
started again by F. W. Wood, Mr. Neal retiring from 
the firm. 

About 19,000 bushels of grainin Joseph Stringham’s 
elevator at Oshkosh, Wis., which collapsed recently, 
was sold to Milwaukee millers. The elevator will not 
be rebuilt. 

A wheat warehouse 100x100 feet in size will be 
erected alongside the new mill at Tacoma, Wash., 
which the Washington Milling and Power Company 
is building. 


It is reported that the Omaha Railroad Company is 
preparing for the erection of two elevators at Superior, 
Wis., which will have a combined capacity of 3,000,- 
000 bushels. 


On account of the death of H.S. Smith the com- 
mission firm of H. S. Smith & Co. of Minneapolis has 
been dissolved, McLean, Bryant & Co. succeeding to 
the business. 


N. M. Prillman of Hoopeston, Ill., has purchased 
Murphy & McNeal’s elevator at Tuscola, where he will 
carry on business probably in partnership with Kd- 
ward Murphy. 


Bohri & Son will erect an elevator at Fountain City, 
Minn., adjoining their mill. It will have a capacity 
of 50,000 bushels and will be equipped with all modern 
improvements. 


The grain men of the city are alert again, new 
houses are going into the business and efforts are be- 
ing actively put forth to reopen the idle elevators.— 
Bee, Omaha, Neb. z 


The Isaac Harter Milling Company of Fostora, Ohio, 
contemplates making extensive changes in the interior 
arrangements of its elevator. A system of steel bins 
may be adopted. 


Ross Mason recently tried to establish a grain brok- 
erage business at Denison, lowa, but his office was 
closed by the mayor. Mr. Mason has taken the mat- 
ter to the courts. 


Watson & Co, grain commission dealers of Minne- 
apolis, have opened a branch office in the Duluth 


Board of Trade, where they are represented by Au- | 


gustus Thompson. 


Wm.G. Burns, a feed agent, has brought suit 
against S. S. Daish of the firm of S, S. Daish & Co., 
the elevator company of Washington, D. C., charg- 
ing malicious prosecution and asking $25,000 in dam- 
ages. A warrant for false pretenses was sworn out 
against Mr. Burns at the instance of the defendant, 


Dec. 12, 18938. It charged that Mr. Burns had ob- 
tained from Mr. Daish goods valued at $671.29 on the 
false representation that he was owing not more than 
$6,000. This suit was dismissed Jan. 24, 1894. 


J. S. Leas of the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing 
Company of Moline, Ill., recently sold to the Simpson 
& Robinson Company of Chicago one No. 1 Barnard 
Elevator Separator. 


The Seckner Contracting Company has been 
awarded the contract for building. a 200,000-bushel 
transfer elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., for Churchhill & 
Co. of Toledo, Ohio. 


The firm of Smit, Sheridan & Vincent of St. Louis, 
Mo., commission merchants in grain, hay, seeds, etc., 
have succeeded to the business of Goddard, Hall & 
Sheridan of that city. 


The Citizens’ Grain Company of Artesian, S. D., 
held its annual meeting June 1, closing up the year’s 
business at that date. J. B. Cameron is president, 
C. EB. Hayter secretary. 


The Diamond Linseed Oil Company has been incor- 
porated at Elyria, Ohio, where a plant will be erected 
to manufacture oil from linseed by a new process. The 
capital stock is $100,000. 


Paul G. Wood writes us that he has bought out the 
grain business of his brother, F. J. Wood, at Lilly 
Chapel, Ohio. He will also continue his business in 
seeds, wool, salt, coal, etc. : 


The Peoria Grain ‘Company has been incorporated 
at Peoria, Ill., with a capital stock of $50,000, to han- 
dle grain. The incorporators are John Fay, Henry 
W. Lynch and Wm. Meyers. 


The C. H. Spencer Grain and Hlevator Company has 
been incorporated at St. Louis, Mo., with a capital 
stock of $75,000. The incorporators are C. H. Spencer, 
Mary E. Spencer and T, I’. Petrie. 


Harry Hug, contract clerk for the Schreiner-Flack 
Grain Company of St. Louis, Mo., has absconded with 
about $3,300 of his employers’ money. He was a 
young man and a trusted employe. 


The Brackman & Ker Milling Company of New 
Westminister, B. C., has decided to build an elevator 
and mill at South Edmonton, Alta. T. W. Lines will 


; manage the business at that point. 


Samuel Born & Sons, grain merchants of Lafayette, 
Ind., have purchased the old Born warehouse property 
of C. B. Robertson and will soon begin the erection of 
an elevator, which will cost $10,000, 


The Andes Mill and Elevator Company of Memphis, 
Tenn., has been incorporated by R. H. Mahon, J. A. 
Buchanan and others, and has issued bonds in the 
sum of $20,000 at 6 per cent. interest. 


The Farmers’ Union and Milling Company of Stock- 
ton, Cal., will erect a grain warehouse, 166x400 feet in 
floor dimensions, on the site of the one recently burned. 
It will have a capacity of 200,000 tons, 


Henry Heile & Sons, grain dealers at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, are contemplating the erection of a large eleva- 
tor at Milldaie, Ky., which has come to be a necessity 
to accommodate their growing business. 


The American Cereal Company of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, intends to erect an elevator 60x140 feet, 100 feet 
high, having a capacity of 350,000 bushels. Also ad 
ditions will be made to the milling plant. 


The case of B. McMahon ys. W.O. Dodge & Co., 
grain commission merchants of Minneapolis, which 
related to a certain option dealing of the former, was 
recently decided in favor of the defendants. 


The Oswald Graves Grain Company has been incor- 
porated at St. Louis, Mo.., with a capital stock of 
$10,000, by Oswald Graves, Neil C. Harden and M. M, 
Smith, to do a general commission business. 


The elevator and grist mill of John Doehler, near 
Kewaunee, Wis., was recently struck by lightning and 
the roof torn off, exposing to the rain 3,000 bushels of « 
wheat and rye, which suffered great damage, 


G. W. Nichols, who two years ago embezzled $2,000 
from John Jaqueville & Co, grain and stock brokers 
of New York City, recently surrendered himself, say- 
ing he preferred imprisonment to being a fugitive. 


The Atlantic Elevator Company was recently incor- 
porated at Chicago with a capital stock of $50,000, to 
dealin grain, etc. The incorporators are David S. 
Lasier, Robert L. Tatham and Timothy F. Mullen. 


In two weeks recently Lamport & Van Kirk, grain 
and hay dealers at Momence, Ill., shipped 20 cars of 
grain and 15 0f hay. The company is contemplating 
the erection of an elevator some time this summer. 


It is reported that the grain storage capacity of 
Pacific Coast states will be entirely inadequate for the 
next crop, and if so it is rather surprising that there is 
not more enterprise shown in buildingin that country. 


Lewis Hitchcock was arrested recently at St. Paul, 
Minn., charged with burglary, in having entered a 
freight car for the purpose of stealing wheat. He is 
said to be a most accomplished wheat thief, and, if the 
allegations are true, has been stealing grain for several 
months past. The stolen grain is said to have been 
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sold to the North Star Feed Company and to the Mid- 
land Cereal Company. He informed these firms that 
the grain was fanned sweepings. 


The Garfield Storage and Elevator Company has 
been incorporated at Garfield, Wash., to do a grain 
elevator business. The capital stock is $4,000. The 
incorporators are A. W. Sarjant. John A. Dix and 
others. 


Crabbs & Reynolds, dealers in grain, feed and flour 
at Crawfordsville, Ind., purchased 4,000 busheis of 
wheat and 500 bushels of oats damaged in Albert Mar- 
latt’s elevator at Covington, Ind., which burned re- 
cently. 

Fred P. Smith, grain commission merchant at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has opened a branch office in Omaha, 
Neb., with S. M. Stanford of Minneapolis, Neb., as 
manager. Mr. Stanford is well known in the Western 
grain trade. 


The Simpson & Robinson Company is making some 
improvements in the Chicago Dock Company’s e.eva- 
tor at Taylor and Beach streets, Chicago. A marine 
leg will be added and the longest belt conveyor ever 
used put in. 


J. F. Payne, manager of the Indiana branch of 
the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company, writes 
us that among other recent orders he has received the 
contract for an elevator outfit for R. C. Genung of 
Kirklin, Ind. 


A. Little writes us that Hrwin Bros. of Cedarville, 
Ohio, have leased the plant of the Xenia Grain Com- 
pany at Xenia, Ohio, for a term of years and will add 


a full line of the latest machinery for the manufac- 
ture of flour. 


Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., millers of New Rich- 
land, Minn,, will erect in connection with their mill a 
double steel pneumatic elevator with tanks having a 
capacity of 20,000 bushels each. The improvements 
will cost $10,000, 


Smith & Pierce have purchased the grain business 
formerly operated by Murphy & Snyder in connection 
with a coal business at Effingham, Kan., and they will 
build a model elevator and materially increase the 
trade in that line. 


The Seattle Terminal Railway & Elevator Com- 
pany’s property, including the elevator at Seattle, 
Wash, recently passed into the hands of the Phila- 
delphia Mortgage and Trust Company, having been 
sold by the sheriff. 


The Waverly Elevator and Grain Company has been 
incorporated at Waverly, Ill., to handle grain. The 
capital stock is $10,000, the following being the in- 
corporators: Jas. E. Hutchinson, Augustine Curtiss 
and Leyi H. Henry. 


Ex-Senator E. R. Cassatt, president of the First 
National Bank of Pella, Iowa, was recently arrested 
on the charge of embezzling $60,000 from the bank’s 
funds. He is said to have been making deals through 
Des Moines and Chicago bucket shops. 


Waller & Young, grain dealers of Morganfield, Ky., 
have purchased the Field granary at Henderson, Ky., 
where they will establish a branch house under charge 
of W. A. Williams of Nashville, Tenn. The granary 
will be remodeled and an addition built. 


Some extraordinary movements of grain have been 
taking place this year. Recently C. D. Orthwein & 
Sons, grain dealers of New Orleans, La, shipped 11,- 
000 bushels of grain to dealers in Dallas, Texas, the 
center of the grain section of that state. 


J. OC. Schwartz, grain broker of Chicago, Ill., failed 
recently, and it is supposed he was short about 500,- 
000 bushels of wheat. About three years ago he made 
a killing on the long side of corn. A couple of years 
ago he is said to have been worth $350,000. 


The Shellabarger Mill and Elevator Company of 
Decatur, Ill., has brought suit t. compel James Burke 
to deliver the remainder of 2,000 bushels of wheat 
which the company bought from him last January, 
but of which he delivered only 1,100 bushels. 


F. G. Burnham writes us that the firm of W. N. 
Potter & Co., grain and flour dealers at Holyoke, 
Mass., has been dissolved by the mutual consent of 
the partners, W. N. Potter and himself, and that he 
will carry on the business under his own name, 


Hurst Bros. and J. M. McNutt of Hutsonville, Il, 
have combined their grain interests and will hence- 
forth do business under the firm name of Hurst Bros. 
& McNutt. They are now building a new elevator, 
which will be finished in time for the new crop. 


Farmers about Bloomingdale, Mich., grew tired of 
holding 59 cent wheat, and before the rise fed the 
grain to their stock. Now there isn’t a bushel of 
wheat in the neighborhood for sale and the local flour- 
ing mill is shipping in the cereal from Chicago, 


Stevens & Co., commission brokers of New York 
City, made an assignment May 20. Liabilities are re- 
ported to be over $100,000, with very small assets. The 
firm was short on wheat and cotton. James Stevens 
is best known to the grain trade as the originator of 
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the private wire system. He was not the first to use a 
private wire for brokerage business, but he was first to 
make up a system of “private wires big enough to be a 
telegraph company in itself. 


It has been found that Chas. G. Smith, bookkeeper 
for L. W. McGlauflin & Co. of San Francisco, Cal., 
who recently disappeared, had been speculating with 
money which did not belong to him, and had ab- 
sconded. The credit of the firm is not affected. 


At arecent meeting of the directors of the Great 
Northern Elevator Company of Winnipeg, it was de- 
cided to proceed at once with the erection of a large 
cleaning and storage elevator. A site has been chosen 
and tenders for the erection of the elevator are invited. 


Haclacher & Kahn, grain dealers of Oakdale, Cal., 
have leased the Croker-Huffman warehouse at Amster- 
dam, and will also operate the Grange Company’s 
warehouse at Merced this season. This will make 
eleven warehouses owned and operated by this com- 
pany. 

H. Rogers & Co.’s elevator at St. Louis, Mo., which 
burned some months ago, will be rebuilt at a cost of 
$40,000. Honstain Bros. have secured the contract, 
and they will build the honse in a strictly modern 
style, equipping it with the latest improved ma- 
chinery. 

The Spencer-Harlow Commission Company of St. 
Louis, Mo, is making some extensive improvements 
to its elevator at Madison, Ill. The capacity is being 
largely increased and new machinery added. The 
Macdonald Engineering Company of Chicago has the 
contract. 


During the month of May the receipts of wheat at 
Superior, Wis., were 1,535,340 bushels, the total ship- 
ments 2,857,103 bushels; the receipts of coarse grain 
were 10,472 and total shipments 379,276 bushels. Grain 
shipped by rail amounted to 162 cars, of which 151 
were wheat. 


The Farmers’ Union & Milling Company of Stock- 
ton, Cal., will soon begin work on the erection of a 
grain warehouse to take the place of the one burned 
some time ago. It will be 160x400 feet in size, with a 
capacity of 200,000 tons of grain, and will contain all 
modera machinery. 


Geo. W. Rumble, the bucket shop keeper at San 
Francisco, against whom suit was recently brought 
by a young woman on the charge of grand larceny 
and by trick and device cheating her out of $500 
which she invested in wheat, was dismissed on his re- 
funding the money. 


William Murphy, for many years connected with 
Benton & Poor of Kansas City, has formed a partner- 
ship with J. M. Robbins, a well-knowa elevator man 
of Everest, Kan., and will carry on a grain business 
under the firm name of The Murphy Grain Company 
at Kansas City, Mo. 


F. H. Millard, formerly of Bushmore, Minn., where 
he dealt in grain, hay, coal, etc., writes us that he has 
closed out his grain business at that point and will 
move to Garrettson, S. D., where he will erect and 
operate a 15,000-bushel elevator under the firm name 
of the F, H. Millard Elevator Company. 


G. H. Krumdick, dealer in grain and agricultural 
implements, has began the erection of a 20,000-bushel 
elevator at Winona, Minn. It will be 18x50 feet, 60 
feet high, covered with iron, and will have 12 bins. 
Power will be furnished by a gas or gasoline engine, 
and it will have all the latest improvements. 


The Schroeder Commission Company, carrying on a 
bucket shop business at Kansas City, Mo., failed May 
21, with liabilities said to be $135,000. There are no 
visible assets. The firm was on the wrong side of the 
wheat market and was caught short. The company 
claims that its Habilities will not exceed $30,000 


At3o’clock on the morning of June 10 Charles 
Gales stole a load of 100 bushels of oats from Scott 
Seeley’s grain binsin Brookfield township, Illinois, and 
started for Ransom, At 6o’clock he had been captured 
by wrathful farmers and was shoveling the oats back 
into the bins. At 8 o’clock be was in the Seneca jail. 


At last a way has been found to stop grain stealing— 
or, at least, to get on the track of the thief. Lufkin 
Bros’. grain store at Providence, R. I., had for some 
time been suffering from thefts until the thieves car- 
ried away a bag of grain with a hole in one end, leav- 
ing a trail behind them by which they were tracked 
and caught. 


The long and growing list of broken-up bucket shops 
is pointing the truth of what President Baker of the 
Chicago Board of Trade said recently, that there is 
nota bucket shop in existence which is not abso- 
lutely insolvent if its obligations to customers had to 
be met at once. The only thing that has been saving 
them is the fact that so many country customers be- 
lieve in dollar wheat that they are not calling for set- 
tlements at present prices. ‘ 


The numerous suits against insurance companies 
in Minneapolis, growing out of the collapse of the 
Van Dusen-Ehrmentrout Star Elevator, have at last 
been settled, a verdict being rendered for the defend- 
ants,. The cases grew out of the bursting of the Star 
Hlevator, which, it was said, was the result of over- 
loading it with grain. The grain ran out and over a 
feed mill near by, and the owners of the grain, as well 


as the owners of the elevator building, sued the 75 — 


companies which carried policies on the property. 
A few companies compromised and paid, but the ma- 
jority fought the cases. The last of the suits was 
disposed of in the case mentioned. i 


The case of Margaret O’Brien vs. the Midland Hle- 
vator Company of Kansas City, Mo., has been de- 
cided in favor of the defendants, the court ruling 
that plaintiff did not prove acase. The daughter of 
the plaintiff was sitting on a railroad track running 
out of the elevator, and was crushed by cars shoved 
by men, who did not see her. 


The Everett-Finton Company has been incorpo- 
rated, with a capital stock of $25,000. The stock is 
subscribed by Earnest L. Everett, $12,500; Walter L. 
Finton, $12,400; Millard T. Hartson, $100. Spokane, 
Wash., is the permanent place of business, and the 
purpose of the corporation is to establish and operate 
mills, elevators and warehouses. 


The Macdonald Engineering Company of Chicago 
has secured the contract for furnishing the plans and 
erecting an elevator for the McMoran Milling Com- 
pany at Port Huron, Mich. The house will have a 


capacity of 250,000 bushels and a handling capacity 


of 45,000 bushels per hour. Itwill replace the one 
recently burned and will be ready for the fall trade. 


It has been assumed for a good many years that the 
old days of the commission business would never be 
repeated, and stories of turning away commission 
business orders used to be considered apochryphal: 
But there are actual instances of it now.- Some of 
the large houses in Chicago were compelled to refuse 
for a time to sell privileges. One firm claims that its 
business in eight days in grain aggregated 57,000,000 
bushels. Commission on that amount of business at 
the lowest rates would be almost $30,000. T'wo firms 
have been compelled to put in an extra wire to New 
York. Ct 


John C. Allen, who has been proprietor of the big- 
gest bucket shop concern in the country—the Stand- 
ard Stock and Grain Company of Buffalo, N. Y.—has 
bobbed up again very serenely, and, with others, is 
carrying on business under the name of the Interna-. 
tional Commission Company. It is announced that 
this company has taken ‘‘the plant’’ of the old com- 


pany, and has 26 branch oflices: now ia operation. — 


Several people will be interested in the move, espe- 


cially those who are still waiting for an aggregate - 


amount of about $250,000, for which the company 
failed. Lar 


Farmers recently brought suit against the Gilbert 
Grain Company of Owatonna, Minn., on the charge 


that about two years ago it disposed of 15,000 bushels 


of grain stored by them and for which they held 
storage tickets, Defendants were granted separate 


trial, and J. M. Bartlett, president of the company, — 


was acquitted of the charge. The court held that 
the tickets offered in evidence were unmistakably sale 
tickets and not storage certificates. The case was 
continued, but it is thought it will not come to trial. 
C. A. Gilbert turned state’s evidence, but as no storage 
could be proved it cut no figure. > 


“T believe that the grain elevator business of Chi- 
cago will have togo to the South Chicago harbor,” 
said Charles Counselman, in speaking of his project 
for building a 1,400,000-bashel elevator for oat stor- 
age. ‘“Ican putalake boat, drawing two feet more 
than any vessel which can pass over the tunnels of 
the Chicago River, alongside my South Chicago 
houses, without a dollar’s towing charge. The pres- 
ent outlook is fora big crop of oats along the Rock 
Island road, which will have to be taken care of next 
fall. Iam working out of elevator room at country 
stations and concentrating my business here.’’ 


The grand jury of Quincy, Ill., on May 27 returned 
indictments against all the bucket shops in town, and 
also against the reputable commission houses, Those 
indicted are: A. L. Kull, H. F. Goetz, of the firm of 
Kull & Co.; D. Buell, A. T Baker and J. W. Cassidy, 
of the Buell & Baker Commission Company; F. A. 
Evans and J. W. Christy, of Evans & Co.; J. W. Cald- 
welland J. R. Caldwell, of Caldwell Bros., and C. 
Tuffli and Charles Hughes. Bail was fixed at-$600 in 
each case, which was readily furnished. Buell. & 
Baker and Ca'dwell Bros. propose to tight the indict- 
ments. The grand jury threatens to indict the owners 
of buildingsin which bucket shops are operated, under 
the act passed by the legislature of 1887. 


Henderson, Johnson & Co, are pushing the work on 
their new elevator plant at Pittsburg, having finished 
the foundation. The grain bins will be steel, 700 tons 
of steel being used in the construction of the elevator. 
This is furnished by Jones & Laughlin, who have the 
contract for erecting the building, C.D. Sword of 
Pittsburg being the architect. The buildings will be 
lighted and run by electricity. Henderson, Johnson 
& Co. write us: ‘‘One building is 444 feet long by 61 
feet wide, four stories high on Carson street and two. 


stories the balance, all built of steel, including steel ~ 


bins of 5,000 bushels’ capacity each. Another build- 
ing across the tracks of the Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
Railroad is a transfer station and elevator to connect 
rail and river. The building is a grain elevator, stor- 
age warehouse and river and rail transfer, and we be-- 
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- lieve is the largest of its kind in the state of Pennsyl- 
_ vania, and the only elevator connecting rail and river 
- in this section of the state.’’ 


_ The movement of old grain in Pacific Coast states 
is just now especially lively and country dealers have 
found business good this year, as shown by reports 
From January 1 to May 15 
there were shipped from Arlington 150,660 bushels of 
wheat; from Douglas 46,500 bushels; from Ione 134,- 
540 bushels, and from Lexington 31,620 bushels. 


Alex. Beaudreau, who has erected an elevator at 
_ Westport, Minn., writes us regarding it as follows: 
“The building is 30x36 and 20 feet high; cupola 12x 
16x30 feet, running clear across the elevator. The 
_ four bins overhead, two of which are shipping bins, 
run up in the cupola 7 feet, making good bins. Right 
under the cupola or bins is the work floor, same size 
as the cupola—12x30 feet. On each side of the work- 
ing floor are three bins 20 feet deep. The driveway is 
12x50 feet, all inclosed, with a 6-ton Howe Dump 
Scale. The office and engine room is 12x18 feet, one 
and one-half stories high. Power is furnished by a 
_ 3-horse power Charter Gasoline Engine. The founda- 
tion of the elevator is oak ties cut in two and timbers 
laid over that 44 feet to the floor.” - 


Tromanhauser Bros., elevator builders and architects 
of Minneapolis, have secured the contract of, Chas. 
Counselman & Co. for a new 1,500,000-bushel elevator, 
to adjoin elevator ‘‘C’’ at South Chicago. It will be 


fireproof, with a heavy trick veneer 24 inches at the | 


bottom and 12 at the top. Grain will be conveyed into 
the elevator by 8 32-inch rubber belts and conveyed 
out by the same number. It will contain no cleaning 
machinery, and will be operated by power from ele- 
vator “C.’’ The foundation will be constructed of 
piling, stone and concrete. All openings between the 
buildings will have fireproof iron doors, with asbestos 
filling. The house will be constructed after designs 
and plans made by H. M. Ashley, superintendent of 
all the Counselman houses. The house will be ready 
to receive grain July 14. 


Last December the United Elevator Company of 
St. Louis, Mo., paid its usual dividend, and a few 
months after differences began to arise among the 
stockholders, who finally called for a division of the 
shares. Upon the report of great irregularities and 

~ shortages the stock of the company fell $17 per share. 
The company, having urgent need to make deliveries, 

~ found a heavy shortage in the grain stock. It is said 
' that no yearly crop inventory has ever been made, 

and that stealing had been going on for some time, 
and as it seemed that the committee investigating the 
affairs of the company could not determine the exact 
shortage, the Board of Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
missioners was ordered by the governor to make a 
thorough investigation. State Grain Inspector 
O’Shea, upon ordér of the commission, weighed all 
the grain in the five elevators on the Missouri side of 
the riyer, and has reported a shortage of 158,000 bush- 
els of wheat and 40,000 bushels of corn. President 
Webb M. Samuel presented this statement to the di- 
rectors of the company. The required amount to 
balance this shortage. $275,000, was borrowed; but the 
regular dividend of May was not paid, nor the bonds 
issued under the first mortgage which matured De- 
cember 1. No change in the officers of the company 
is contemplated at present. The annual meeting of 
shareholders will take place in July. 
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We have received calls from the following gentlemen prom- 
inently connected with the grain and elevator interests, during 
the month: 


M. S. Lowry, Milwaukee, Wis 

J. H. Tromanhauser of Tromanhauser Bros , Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

G. W. C. Johnston of Henderson, Johnston & Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Geo M. W. Reed, of The Pratt & Whitney Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 

C. D. Sword, architect, of Henderson, Johnston & 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

J.S. Leas of the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing 
Company, Moline, Ill. 

Geo. H. Dickey of the A. P. Dickey Manufacturing 
Company, Racine, Wis. 

Fred Cranson, of The Huntley Manufacturing 
Company, Silver Creek, N. Y. 


F. M. Smith, representing The Huntley Manufactur- 
_ing Company, Silver Creek, N. Y. 


The agricultural ant is a curious insect found in 
Texas and Mexico, which is said to till the ground, 
plant its own grain, harvest it and husk and store it, 
displaying great wisdom in all its farming operations. 


The hemp crop in Kentucky is said to be threatened 
with extinction from a peculiar weed known as broom- 
sage. The tobacco crop in Central Kentucky is also 
_ said to be in great danger from the same weed, which 
_ fastens itself.to the roots of the plant and prevents it 
from receiving any sustenance from the soil. 
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Tickets of membership to the New York Produce 
Exchange are held at $390, 


President C. J. McCullum of the Superior, Wis., 
Board of Trade has resigned, and another member 
will be elected to fill the office. 


The hay and straw committee of the Baltimore 
Corn and Flour Exchange has fixed an inspection fee 
of 5 cents a ton on hay and straw, no less than 50 cents 
to be charged on any inspection. 


The Chicago public grain elevator proprietors are 
preparing their bonds, which they will file July 1. They 
will be of the old form. It is expected the directors 
will demand some new conditions. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce it was announced that work 
would soon be commenced on a new chamber of com- 


merce building, to cost from $300,000 to $500,000. 


“The directors of the Chicago Board uf Trade adopted 

a protest against the passage of the bill which was 
before.the Illinois Legislature regulating elevators of 
class A, as it is not different from the present law. 


Chicago Board of Trade memberships haveiadvanced 
to $1,000. There has been a long list of applicants be- 
fore the membership committee. The demand comes 
partly from people who are new to the business and 
partly from firms who are compelled to increase the 
number of their traders. 


Hard times with the bucket shops means brisk 
trade with legitimate commission houses, The regu- 
lar commission houses have not seen such a run of 
business as they are now doing for over two years. 
The leading firms are working their clerical forces 
overtime and some of them double time, while bucket 
shops are going to pieces every day. 


The people who favored privilege trading in the 
fight that was on at Chicago at the first of the year 
were much amused to learn that a director of the 
Board and one of the anti-privilege people was inter- 
ested in a complaint lodged with the directory of the 
Board which originated in a put and call transaction. 
The complaint was dismissed summarily as soon as its 
origin was learned. 


While failures of firms in the grain trade have been 
very frequent of late, they are chiefly concerns which 
do irregular trading. It is remarkable that, with the 
sharp advances in wheat, corn, oats, rye and provis- 
ions in the Chicago market, not more than one sus- 
pension has been announced on ‘the Board of Trade. 
The volume of business has been beyond all precedent, 
with unusually sudden and wide fluctuations in prices, 
which none but solid houses could stand. 


The Chicago Lake Line Agents’ Association re- 
cently sent the following communication to the Board 
of Trade: ‘‘The question of storage and insurance 
charges on New England grain being brought to the 
attention of members of our association, the following 
preamble and resolution were carried: Whereas, The 
Chicago Board of Trade has decided that the trans- 
portation companies cannot hold grain at Buffalo for 
charges for insurance and storage which have accrued 
on shipment of which the part held is part thereof; 
Resolved, That we recommend to the association of 
lake lines to Buffalo that the lines put charges for 
storage and insurance on each and every lot of grain 
as billed out or forwarded from Buffalo.’’ The di- 
rectors took no action relative to the notice. 


The Angus Smith Elevators at Milwaukee have been 
declared irregular by the directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Smith refused to put up the required 
bond some four or five months ago, when the chamber 
declared certain elevators regular, which required 
that such elevators could not buy grain direct from 
agents in the country. Mr. Smith strongly opposed 
the passage of the resolution intended to bring about 
this result, and after its passage he openly declared 
that he would under no circumstances obey it. He 
has kept his word, notwithstanding that since the 
adoption of the new rule the St. Paul company and 
the Manegold mill have come in under the arrange- 
ment and given bonds that they will live up to the rule, 


The annual election of the New York Produce Ex- 
change was held June 3. The election became a hot 
fight between flour men and grain operators, in which 
the grain men came out ahead, the following officers 
being elected: Henry D. McCord, of the grain firm of 
H. D. McCord & Son, president; Frank Brainard, vice- 
president; F. H. Andrews, secretary; Edward C. Rice, 
treasurer; board of managers, F'. H. Andrews, JamesB. 
McMahon, Henry McGee, Perry P. Williams, James 
Doyle and Elliott T. Barrows. L. B. Howe was re- 
appointed superintendent. Some of the committees 
appoinsed were as follows: Finance, Frank Brainard 
(chairman), David Dows Jr., Henry A. McGee; rooms 


and fixtures, E. T. Barrows, E. G Burgess; floor, 
J. W. Ahles, F. H. Andrews, Jas. B. McMahon; trade, 
E. G. Burgess (chairman), Perry P. Williams, W. T. 
Wardwell, John V. Jewell, David S Jones, 
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The Central Argentine Railway recently built a 
large new elevator in Rosario to facilitate the hand- 
ling of grain. 


William Goodwin of Buenos Ayres estimates that 
the total exports of wheat from Argentine this year 
will amount to 35,000,000 bushels. 


The Russian government has stated its intention 
to hold state railways responsible for shortage in 
weight of grain conveyed in bulk by them from the 
Russian frontier. 


The Liverpool Corm Trade News estimates that the 
rye crop of Europe is short 200,000,020 bushels. Rye 
is a most important food product in Europe, Russia’s 
crop last year amounting to 765,000,000 bushels. 


The last Argentine wheat crop is estimated at 1,300, - 
000 tons, leaving 1,000,000 for export and 300,000 tons 
for home requirements. Argentine millers: are buy- 
ing freely, fearing that they will run short of wheat. 


During the five months from January 1 to May 1 
Argentine exported to the United States 15,297 tons of 
flaxseed, to the United Kingdom 33,188 tons, to the 
Continent 56,516 tons. Flax-growing is increasing in 
South America and is on the decrease in North Amer- 
ica. 

The total exports from all Argentine ports during 
April included the following, estimated in tons of 2,204 
pounds: Wheat, 233,104; corn, 437; flaxseed, 36,699; 
hay, 46,951 bales; flour, 43,606 bags. The total ex- 
portations since January 1 were: Wheat, 604,812; 
corn, 4,232; flaxseed, 187,528; hay, 132,579 bales; flour, 
222,497 bags. 


The agricultural classes in England still keep up 
the protest against what they are pleased to term 
“cambling on exchanges.’’ It is said that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has been giving close atten- 
tion to the matter, and that papers have been sub- 
mitted to Parliament showing that in the United 
States, Belgium and Germany enactments have been 
passed within the last two or three years for the pre- 
vention of such practices. 


A recent report of the United States Consul at St. 
Petersburg gives the following estimates of Russian 
crops for 1894-95, reckoning in poods of about 36 
pounds each: Grain harvested, wheat, 424,278,000 
poods; rye, 1,105,382,000 poods; oats, 558,646,000 
poods; barley, 228,384,000 poods. Estimated amount 
for export: Wheat, 221,078,0C0 poods; rye, 97,452,000 
poods. The area under cultivation for winter crops 
has diminished in European Russia, the Caucasus and 
Poland to the extent of 28 per cent. of the total culti- 
vated area, 

From August 1, 1894, to May 18, 1895, Russia ex- 
ported 11,942,000 quarters, of 480 pounds each, of 
wheat, against 10,481,000 quarters in the same time in 
1893-94, and 7,305,000 quarters in 1892-98. The ex- 
ports of rye, with same comparisons, were 4,380,000 
quarters, of 480 pounds each, against 2,497,000 quar- 
ters and 996,000 quarters; barley, 8,926,000 quarters, of 
400 pounds each, against 10,707,000 quarters and 
4,226,000 quarters; oats, 7,269,000 quarters, of 304 
pounds each, against 9,100,000 quarters and 2,070,000 
quarters; maize, 2,101,000 quarters, of 480 pounds each, 
against 1,343,000 quarters and 882,000 quarters. 


Judging by arecent official report from Siberia it 
would appear that the possibility of grain production 
in Russia is too nearly illimitable. It is stated that 
in the government of Tomsk the yield of grain in 1891 
was 5,500,000 quarters (of 480 pounds each), against 
only 2,500,000 quarters in 1883. A similar extension 
has taken place in other provinces, and the area of 
virgin soil ready to be cultivated is said to be not less 
than 80,000,000 acres. But as against this the United 
States Consul at St. Petersburg reports that the area 
under cultivation for winter crops has diminished in 
European Russia, the Caucasus and the Kingdom of 
Poland to the extent of 28 per cent. of the total culti- 
vated area. 


Wm. Goodwin, writing from Buenos Ayres under 
date of May 1, says that the importance of an im- 
mense corn crop in Argentine that has allripened well 
is now fully recognized, and the estimates are increas- 
ing, owing to the very heavy yield that has exceeded 
expectations in nearly every district. The weather 
has been favorable, and already shipments are being 
made from the Santa Fe districts that appear dry. 
This is an unusually early movement, and if weather 
keeps good for drying heavy shipments may be ex- 
pected during June, and a total export of 60,000,000 
bushels in twelve months is possible. Very little corn 
was shipped in 1894, and in 1893 only small quantities 
toward the end of the season, 
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CROP “ CONDITIONS: 


[Readers will confer a favor by sending us reports each 
month of the acreage and condition of growing crops, the 
amount of grain and hay in farmers’ hands and stocks in 
store, for publication in this department. | 


Inurnots, SparTa, RANDoLPH Co., June 6.—Wheat 
will be a poor crop down in Hgypt; there will not be 
one-half a crop. JAMES GORDON. 


Inp1Ana, Linn Grove, ApaAms Co., June 10.—The 
wheat crop in this vicinity will be about 50 per cent. 
of what is usually raised here. S. M, CLARK. ; 


Soutn DaKxora, Newark, MArsHauyCo., June 10.— 
Crops never looked better in this vicinity, but the 
wheat average will not be so large as in former years. 
B. C. BIGELOW. 


INDIANA, BrincHuRST, CARROLL Co., June 4.— 
Wheat is looking very bad here, although some of it 
is good. Corn looks well. If we get rain soon we will 
have a good crop. P. H. PLANK. 


NEBRASKA, WALWORTH, CusTER Co.—The flood- 
gates of heaven have been generously opened on this 
part of Nebraska. ‘The small grain is looking fine and 
we expect a big crop of wheat. H. 


NepraAskA, Lusatron, York Co., June 2 —The wheat 
crop in York and Fillmore counties will be very short— 
not over one-third of a crop. A good many of the 
mills will have to shut down, for they will not be able 
to get wheat. E. B. WELCH. : 


Kentucky, June 7.—Just now the prospects for a 
good crop of wheat and other small grain in this sec- 
tion are very flattering. The number of acres planted 
in wheat is from 25 to 80 per cent. smaller than last 
year, but the yield will be from 35 to 40 per cent. 
greater.— Transcript, Lexington. 


IowA, Mprrimac, JEFFERSON Co., June 11.—We 
have had periodical showers which kept the ground 
in good tilth, but did not hinder cultivation. Corn, 
although small, looks well and is clean. The prospects 
for wheat are good. The late frosts damaged rye and 
oats tosome extent. J. T. La TuRno. 


Manrrosa.—Reports from every station on the lines 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway in Manitoba and the 
Territories were received by Superintendent Whyte 
on Monday, and there is nothing unfavorable in any 
of them. ‘They nearly all state that the outlook was 
never better at this time of the year.— Winnipeg 
Commercial, June 10. 


Trxas, June 7.—The acreage of wheat in Texas has 
been greatly reduced this year, and the crop will be 
very light. Conservative estimates place wheat at 
about one-third of a crop this year, not to exceed 
2,009,000 bushels. The requirements of the state are 
10,000,000 bushels, which must be shipped from out- 
side the state.— Gazette, Fort Worth. 


Kansas, BuugE Raprips, MArsHaLtiCo., June 13.— 
The sick man, wheat, is improving greatly here. The 
acreage is about three-fourths of last year’s, and J 
think there will be about 60 per cent. of a crop this 
year. There is yet considerable wheat in farmers’ 
hands which they are holding fora dollar. Corn and 
oats are looking fine. We are paying 75(@30 cents for 
good milling wheat. J. B. Mrnuer & Son. 


Onto —The Ohio Department of Agriculture’s 
official report on the condition of crops June 1 shows 
wheat, condition compared with an average, 68 per 
cent.; barley, 70 per cent.; rye, 72 per cent.; oats, 64 
per cent.; clover, 65 per cent.; timothy, 62 per cent.; 
timothy, damaged by grub worm, 6 per cent. The 
May frosi injured the young corn so much that re- 
planting has been general all over the state. 


FLAXSEED.—Lauast year’s acreage devoted to flax was 
generally considered greater than it had been since 
1891, when the government report claimed a yield of 
15,455,000 bushels, which, judging from the distribu- 
tion of the crop, proved far too low. The report esti- 
mates last year’s crop at 7,250,000 bushels, or less than 
one-half of the amount harvested in 1891. This season 
it is generally believed by parties in best position to 
judge that the Northwestern acreage is very much 
larger than that of last, owing toa decrease in wheat 
acreage and at the same time a full average extension 
of cultivated area. But best of all, in the states where 
the acreage is largest, the prospects are good for an 
abundant crop —Market Record. 


OntrArto.—A bulletin has been issued by the Ontario 
Bureau of Industries on the condition of the crops in 
the province. Fall wheat has suffered considerably 
in the western part of the province. In several fall 
wheat counties the crop has been thinned out nearly 
50 per cent. In the western portion very little loss is 
reported. Winter rye, very little grown, but what 
there is looks well. Spring wheat, acreage smaller 
than usual this year. Barley and oats, injured by 
frost, but expected to recover. Peas were sown late, 
will be a good crop. Corn, conditions considered 
favorable. Beans, roots and potatoes, early plants 
damaged by frost. Hay and clover, condition of hay 
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promising; clover injured by frost; timothy checked 
in growth. 


Manrrospa.—The first official crop bulletin of the 
Manitoba government was issued June 8. The esti- 
mated increase in acreage for the year is 290,380, of 
which 130,090 acres are in wheat. The total wheat 
area is placed at 1,140,276 acres; oats, 482,658; barley, 
153,859. Correspondents of the government are unani- 
mous in their reports that the crop prospects were 
never brighter at this season of the year than they 
were June 1, on which date the reports were for- 
warded. There was acold dip June 7, which may 
change the situation, however. 


Wisconsin.—The Wisconsin weather and crop 
bureau issued its bulletin June1l. The report says: 
Crops of all kinds have made great advances, and the 
general conditions are probably above those of an 
average season. Cut worms have injured corn in many 
portions of the state, making it necessary in some 
cases to replant, but the damage from this source is 
by no means widespread, and the general condition of 
this crop is excellent. The few fields of winter wheat 
in the eastern portion of the state are doing remark- 
ably well, and are heading out. Spring wheat where 


sown is doing finely, and the stand could not be better.’ 


Oats are looking well, though a few fields show yellow 
spots which are thought to be rust, and it is expected 
this crop will come out all right. Late potatoes are 
still being planted, though that crop will be in by the 
end of this week. 


ILLinois.—In reply to the many inquiries concern- 
ing the condition of the growing wheat crop the fol- 
lowing bulletin was issued by the State Board of Agri- 
culture June 7. The information presented has been 
carefully gathered from reliable wheat growers operat- 
ing throughout the wheat belt of the state: On the 
first of May the prospect was all that could have been 
wished for, when the general condition over the state 
was fixed at 92 per cent. of an average. About this 
time a severe drouth set in, and has done great dam- 
age throughout the wheat area. The damage done by 
the hessian fly and chinch bug, of which there has 
been greater complaint than any season in the past 
ten years, has been very great in every locality where 
wheat is extensively raised. Many fields have been 
plowed up and planted to corn and other crops. In a 
tour extending over an area of over forty counties not 
one single county can be reported above 75 per cent. 
of an average condition for June 6, while the general 
average for the wheat belt is not greater than 62 per 
cent. of an average condition for this date. The re- 
cent rains have been very beneficial to all vegetation, 
but it is hardly possible that they can make the con- 
dition of the growing wheat good for more than two- 
thirds of an average yield. 


Micuiean, Lanstne, June 7. — The Michigan 
monthly crop report for June is not encouraging. The 
condition June 1 in the southern, central and no*rth- 
ern sections, and for the entire state, was 66, 83, 87 
and 75 respectively. The condition for southern coun- 
ties and the state was lower but once before in ten 
years. Wheat isonly from six inches to a foot high, 
and is in head. It is thin on the ground, and through- 
out the southern counties is being damaged by insects. 
Correspondents in this section general]ly report damage 
from Hessian fly, insects, midge, etc. The number of 
bushels of wheat reported marketed in May is 376,- 
947, as compared with 818,747 reported marketed in 
in May, 1894, and the amount marketed in the ten 
months from August to May is 10,047,489 bushels, as 
compared with 13,431,945 bushels in the same months 
last year. The acreage planted to corn slightly ex- 
ceeds and the acreage sown to oats fully equals the 
acreage in average years. Meadows and pastures are 
in poor condition. The figures for the southern coun- 
ties are 67; central, 75; northern, 85, and state, 71. 
The certain deficiency in the hay crop will be largely 
supplied by corn which has been planted for fodder. 
Clover sown this year appears to have made some 


growth, but generally the condition is not promising. 


Correspondents estimate apples at 47 per cent. and 
peaches at 63 per cent. of an average crop. These 
low estimates are confirmed by a large number of re- 
ports from fruit specialists. In many localities, how- 
ever, peaches promise a full crop. 


ILLINOIS, GRAYVILLE, WuiITE Co., June 11.—I was 
out in the wheat fields a good part of yesterday and 
find that scarcely the whole truth has been told in re- 
gard to the damage to the crop.. No man can form 
any correct idea of the quality of the wheat flying by 
in a railroad coach, or even driving by in a buggy. 
He must get into the field and strip the apparent 
heads of wheat through his fingers to know whether 
they are chaff or wheat. Isend you a fair sample of 
the different stages of the heads from nothing to good. 
Two heads wrapped separate are from an old field 
with poor clay hills. The wheat is thin on the 
ground. The field has scarcely any blighted heads 
in it and will make about 10 bushels per acre of good 
wheat; while the fields from which I send you heads 
of chaff have the straw for and the appearance to 
passers by on the outside of 25 to 35 bushels per acre. 
But it will not make over 10 to 15 bushels per acre of 
medium grade wheat. The wheat fields are a subject 
for extensive investigation and quite a curiosity this 
year. Some heads that look at arm’s length as though 
they were heads of wheat, yet when stripped through 


the fingers are nothing but chaff. Other heads have 
one or two grains at the top, a few at the bottom 
and balance blank. I do not think we can have over 
half acrop, and if the present excessively dry and 
hot weather continues we are likely to fall short of 
that. This extensive damage has been charged to 
fly, chinch bugs, dry weather, hot weather and frost. 
In my opinion frost has done more damage than all 
else from the fact that the rank and forward wheat on 
strong land is where you find the heads of chaff. And 
on the poor land, where the wheat was small when the 
frost came, we have thin, short wheat, but fair heads 
and grain. There is where we will get our best wheat 
this year. F, M. Laurerman, Superintendent for 
Jolly & Prunty. [In all, 26 heads of wheat were sent 
tous. The two heads from clay hills are more ma- 
tured than other heads and are fairly well filled. Of 
the remaining 24 heads, each of which seems to be 
well developed, 9 contain no grains, 10 contain 1 to 5 
grains and the other 5 heads will average 7 grains 
each.—ED | 


GOVERNMENT Crop Report —The report of June 
1, consolidated from the returns of the correspondents 
of the agricultural department, makes the acreage of 
winter wheat at present growing, after allowing for 
abandonments, 96.1 per cent. of the area harvested in 
1894. The percentages of winter wheat acreage upon 
the basis indicated of the principal states are as fol- 
lows: Ohio, 95; Michigan, 90; Indiana, 93; Illinois, 95; 
Kansas, 87, and California, 115. The percentage of 
spring wheat area for the entire country is 99.5 per 
cent., being but a slight reduction from last year’s 
area. The percentages of spring wheat acreage of the 
principal states are: Wisconsin, 107; Minnesota, 100; 
Nebraska, 101; North Dakota, 100; South Dakota, 100. 
The condition of winter wheat has fallen decidedly 
since last reports, being 71.1 per cent., against 82.9 on 
May 1. The condition reported June 1, 1894, was 83.2 
per cent. The percentages of the principal states are 
aS follows: Ohio, 70; Michigan, 77; Indiana, 56; Illi- 
nois, 51; Missouri, 70; Kansas, 87; Nebraska, 37; Cali- 
fornia, 102. The condition of spring wheat shows an 
average for the whole country of 97.8 per cent., and 
for the principal spring wheat sates as follows: Min- 
nesota, 109; Wisconsin, 97; Iowa, 101; Nebraska, 60; 
South Dakota, 98; North Dakota, 99; Washington, 
96; Oregon, 99. The average percentage of all 
wheat is 97.1, and the condition of same is 786 
per cent. The preliminary report places the acre- 
age of oats at 103.2 of last year’s area. The re- 
turns make ‘the condition 843, against 87 last 
June. The returns as to barley make the aver- 
age condition of the crop Junelas 90.3 per cent., 
against 82.2 last year. The acreage in rye is 96.7 of 
that of last year. 
cent. The acreage of rice is 1002 per cent. of last 
year, the condition 89.2. : ; : 


THE FAIR WHEAT SOLD. 


One of the greatest deals ever made in wheat has 
passed into history; 179,405 tons of wheat, comprising 
the balance belonging to the estate of James G. Fair, 
stored at the Porta Costa warehouse. has been sold to 
a syndicate of dealers, composed of George W. Mc- 
Near, Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Eppinger & Co., and 
Girvin, Baldwin & HKyre. The wheat was divided as 
follows: George W. McNear, 60,000 ions; Eppinger & 
Co., 57,405; Balfour, Guthrie & Co., 50,000 tons; Girvin, 
Baldwiu & Hyre, 12,000 tons. 
wheat was $17 a ton. Some of the buyers were credit- 
ors of the estate, McNear’s bill for storage alone be- 
ing $110,000. The commissions on the sale will 
amount to about $89,000, or 50 cents a ton, of which 
L. W. McGlauflin & Co. will receive $45,500. The 
wheat will be loaded for the English market without ' 
delay, the four buyers having control of the tonnage 
in port / 

In August, 1898, Senator Fair, following a reliable 
tip, began to purchase wheat with the intention of 
cornering the market. He came near succeeding, but 
failing he found himself with 200,000 tons of wheat 
for which he had paid considerably over the market 
price. His agents, McGlauflin & Co., made several 
attempts to unload his holding, but the enormous 
quantity prevented the consummation of their plans. 
The storage charges amounted toa large sum each 
month. The sale of this wheat relieves the Pacific 
Coast trade of a bugbear which has long had a de- 
pressing influence on the market. 


THE DECATUR MEETING OF GRAIN 
DEALERS. — 


Those who expect to attend the annual meeting of 
the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, to be held at 
Decatur, June 19, should bear in mind that Decatur 
is one of the principal cities on the line of the Wabash 
Railroad, being the focal point of the lines of that 
system from the North, Hast, South and West. The 
train service from every direction on these lines is 
excellent. 
daily trains for Decatur, namely, at 8:10 a. m., 11:03 
A. M., 2:20 Pp. M. and 9:00 p.m. For tickets, reserva- 
tions and any information in regard to this trip, call 
at ticket office, 97 Adams street, or write F. A. 
Palmer, 310 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. . 
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ECISIONS. 


Rights of Partners. 


Where a partner advances his own funds to meet 
firm obligations, he is entitled on an accounting with 
his partners to be credited with interest from the date 
of the advancement. Coldren vs. Clark (Supreme 
Court, Iowa), 61 N. W. Rep. 1045, 


Rights Under Bill of Lading. 


Where a bill of lading is attached to a draft, as 
security, and the draft together with the bill of lading 
is afterward transferred to another, who pays full 
value for them, such transfer will be subrogated to 
the rights of the original owner. First National Bank 
os. NV. Y. Cent. & H. R. R. Co., 82 N. Y. S. R. 604. 


Lien for Crops—Priority. 


The Supreme Court of Georgia held, in the recent 
case of Ducan vs. Clark, that although the special 
lien of a landlord for rent on crops made upon land 
rented from him dates from the maturity of the crops, 
and is superior in dignity to the lien of an older com- 
mon law judgment against the tenant, yet, where the 
rent is payable in money, and the tenant delivers the 
whole or a portion of the crops to the landlord in pay- 
ment or satisfaction of the rent debt, the landlord 
takes the same subject to the lien of the older judg- 
ment, and cannot resist the enforcement thereof by 
claiming the property, but must assert the priority of 
his lien for the rent by foreclosing the same and claim- 
ing the proceeds of the sale. 


Care Required in the Use of Fire. 


Fire is very largely an indispensable element in 
manufacturing. Whoever employs it for any purpose 
under circumstances which render it especially danger- 
ous to others is held to the exercise of more care and 
caution than is one who employs the same element for 
aless dangerous purpose. Yet the degree of care is 
the same in either case. . Reasonable care, only, is re- 
quired; and this must be proportionate to the risks to 
be apprehended and guarded against, says the Su- 
preme Court in a recent Minnesota case (Day vs. H. C. 
Akeley Lbr. Co.), Consequently where fire is vsed for 
manufacturing purposes, if used with proper safe- 
guards and without negligence, no liability attached 
for damages caused by its escape. 


Commercial Speculation—Gambling. 


The highest legal authority in England does not 
look with favor on the plea that speculation neces- 
sarily is gambling. A case carried up to the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council recently called out 
some remarks from the Lord Chancellor in delivering 
judgment which are worth quoting. He said a con- 
tract cannot properly be described as a gaming con- 
tract merely because it is entered into in furtherance 
ofaspeculation. ‘‘It is a legitimate commercial trans- 
action to buy a commodity in the expectation that it 
will rise in value, and with the intention of realizing a 
‘profit by its resale. Such dealings are of everyday oc- 
curence in commerce. ‘The legal aspect of the case is 
the same, whatever be the nature of the commodity, 
whether it be a cargo of wheat or the shares of a joint 
stock company. Nor, again, dosuch purchases and 
sales become gaming contracts because the person 
purchasing is not possessed of the money to pay for 
his purchases, but obtains the requisite funds in a 
large measure by means of advances on the security 
of the stock or goods he has purchased.”’ 


Bill of Lading—Warranty. 


A decision of considerable interest to shipowners 
was rendered by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the matter of the libel in admiralty against 
the steamship Caledona, by Henderson Brothers. It 
appears that the libellants shipped cattle by the 
steamer, and by reason of the prolonged voyage lost 
money through decrease in weight and fall in prices. 
The bill of lading relieved the steamship company of 
liability for loss or damage from delays or defects in 
boilers or machinery. The case was tried in the Cir- 
cuit Court of Massachusetts, which found that ‘‘there 
was a warranty that the vessel was seaworthy at the 
time of sailing from Boston, that the warranty was 
not affected by the exceptions in the bill of lading, 
that the breach of the warranty was the cause of all 
the damage claimed, and that the libellants were en- 
titled to recover $7,850 and interest,’’ and judgment 
was given for that sum. The defense was that the 
breaking of the shaft was due toa latent defect that 
could not be discovered, and that the steamship com- 
pany was not liable for the damage caused by the re- 
sulting delay; that the exceptions in the bill of lading 
protected it. The Supreme Court in the opinion 
affirming the judgment said: ‘In our opinion the 
shipowner’s undertaking is not merely that he will do 
and has done his best to make the ship fit, but that 
the ship is really fit to undergo the perils of the sea 
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and other incidental risks to which she must be ex- 
posed in the course of the voyage, and, this being so, 
that the undertaking is not discharged because the 
want of fitness is the result of latent defects.” 


Merchant—Place of Business. 


Under astatute providing that ‘‘the personal property 
pertaining to the business ofa merchant * * * shail 
be listed in the town or district where his business is 
carried on,’’ the Supreme Court of Minnesota held 
(Minneapolis & Northwestern Elevator Company vs, 
Commissoners of Clay County) that the place where 
the business is carried on, within the meaning of this 
statute, is the place where the property is kept for 
sale, and that the mere buying of the property in some 
town or district other than that of his residence would 
not render it assessable at the place of purchase. 


Richards’ Patent on Grain Transferring Appa- 
ratus is Void. 


The case of Edward S. Richards vs. The Chase Ele- 
vator Co. of Chicago, which was appealed from the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the Northern 
District of Illinois to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, has recently been decided in favor of the de- 
fendants. 

This case was a bill in equity for the infringement 
of letters patent No. 308,095, issued November 18, 
1884, to the plaintiff Richards, for a grain transferring 
apparatus. 

The purpose of the invention, as stated by the pat- 
entee, was ‘‘to provide improved means for transfer- 
ring and weighing grain without mixing different lots 
or loads with each other, thus preserving the identity 
of each lot while it is being transferred from one car 
to another.” 

The device in question was substantially one for 
shifting grain from one car to another through an ele- 
vator, by means of which the grain is raised from one 
car to a hopper in the elevator, where it is weighed 
and discharged into another car. Mr. Justice Brown, 
who delivered the opinion of the court, said: While 
patent cases are usually disposed of upon bill, answer 
and proof, there is no objection, if the patent be man- 
ifestly invalid upon its face, to the point being raised 
on demurrer, and the case being determined upon the 
issue soformed. We have repeatedly held thata patent 
may be declared invalid for want of novelty, though 
no such defense be set up in the answer. (Danbar vs. 
Myers, 94 U. S. 187; Slawsen vs. Grand Street R. R. 
Co., 107 U. S. 649; Brown vs. Piper, 91 U.S. 37.) 

The patent in question is for the combination of (1) 
a fixed or stationary building; (2) two railway tracks; 
(3) an elevating apparatus; (4) elevator hopper scales, 
having a fixed or stationary hopper, provided with a 
valve or slide in its bottom; (5) a discharge spout, ar- 
ranged for discharging the grain directly from the 
hopper into a car. 

The second claim has the same combination dupli- 
cated, with the addition of a horizontal conveyor; the 
chutes having therein doors or valves, and the slides or 
doors. 

It is not claimed that there is any novelty in any 
one of the elements of the above combination. They 
are all perfectly well known, and if not known in the 
combination described they are known in combina- 
tions so analogous that the court is at liberty to judge 
of itself whether there be any invention in using 
them in the exact combination claimed. We do not 
feel compelled to shut our eyes to a fact so well known 
as that elevators have, for many years, beer used for 
transferring grain from railway cars to vessels lying 
alongside, and that this method involves the use of 
a railway track, entering a fixed or stationary build- 
ing; an elevator apparatus; elevator hopper scales for 
weighing the grain, and a discharge spout for dis- 
charging the grain into the vessel. There is certainly 


no novelty in using two railway tracks instead of one, }° 


or in discharging the grain into a second car, instead 
of a storage bin or a vessel. Unless the combination 
accomplishes some new result, the mere multiplicity 
of elements does not make it patentable. So long as 
each element performs some old and well-known func- 
tion, the result is not a patentable combination, but 
an aggregation of elements. Indeed, the multiplicity 
of elements may go on indefinitely without creating a 


patentable combination, unless by their collocation a |: 


new result be produced. Thus, nothing would have 


been added to the legal aspect of the combination in |” 


question by introducing as new elements the car from 


which the transfer was made; the engine that drew |= 


such car; the steam shovel; the engine that operated 
the shovel and the e!evator; as well as the locomotive 


which drew the loaded car from the building, though |> 


these are all indispensable features, since each of them 
is an old and well-known device, and performs a well- 
understood duty. 

Suppose, for instance, it were old to run a railroad 
track into a station or depot for the reception and dis- 
charge of passengers, it certainly would not be patent- 
able to locate such station between two railroad tracks 
for the reception of passengers on both sides, and to 


add to the accommodations a ticket office, a newspaper | 


stand, a restaurant and cigar stand, or the thousand 
and one things that are found in buildings of that 
character. ] 5 
who first introduced an elevator into a private house, 


It might as well be claimed that the man } 


it having been previously used in public buildings, 
was entitled to a patent for a new combination. 

Not a new function or result is suggested by the 
combination in question. The cars run into the build- 
ing on railway tracks, as they have done ever since 
railways were invented. The building is fixed and 
stationary, as buildings usually are. Ifis no novelty 
that it should contain an elevating device, and that 
the latter should raise the grain to the hopper scale 
and should discharge it either into a bin or a vessel, 
or into another car. In principle it makes no differ- 
ence which. 

In fact, the combination claimed is a pure aggrega- 
tion, and the decree of the court dismissing the bill 
is, therefore, affirmed. 


L) BPTUARY 


A. M. Knight, grain dealer at Pontiac, Mich., died 
recently, 


C. H. Peters, dealer in grain and hay at St. John, 
N. B., died recently. 


W. H. Saunders, who operated the elevator at Rock- 
ford, Mich., died recently. 


M. Hockwald, dealer in grain and groceries at Cal- 
vert, Texas, died recently, 


John F, Dean, grain dealer of Duluth, Minn , died 
May 30 at the age of 76 years. 


John Holly, of the firm of Prior & Holly, dealers in 
grain and hay at Holyoke, Mass., died recently. 


Horace Belden, member of the firm of Belden & Go., 
dealers in grain and beans at Brockport, N. Y., died 
recently. 


William Holt, a wealthy grain dealer of Tiffin, Ohio, 
died May 9 at the age of 74 years. He was the oldest 
grain merchant in the county. 


James F’. Canfield, a member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and for ten years the confidential man for I. N. 
Ash & Ov., grain and provision dealers, recently died 
suddenly, it is supposed of heart disease, at the age of 
50 years. Mr. Canfield was well known in grain circles. 
He was one of the best posted men in the trade, espe- 
cially regarding crops, upon which subject he was an 
extensive writer. 


Frank H. Ryan, a well-known member of the St. 
Louis, Mo., Merchants’ Exchange, died May 28 of 
diabetes, aged 59 years. Mr. Ryan went to St. Louis 
in 1865 without resources. He found employment in 
a grain warehouse, and after many backsets secured 
a foothold in the grain commission business. He was 
president of the Ryan Commission Company and of 
the Terminal Elevator Company, both prosperous con- 
cerns. Fortwo years Mr. Ryan has been practically 
an invalid, his malady being diabetes and enlarge- 
ment of the liver. 


THE WAIL OF THE BEAR. 


I’m searching low, I'm searching high, 
My misery is complete, 

Tve lost somewhere a great supply 
Of No. 2 Red wheat. 


I’m sure I left it semewhere here 
A couple of weeks ago. 

It certainly must be somewhere near ; 
Its loss does worry me so, 


It used to stand where all could see, 
And prices tumble low, 

But now they’re getting the best of me; 
Wherever did it go? 


Oh! help me find my great supply, 
Or life will be a blank, 

I'll soon be busted up sky high, 
And the bulls will own a bank, 


—Zahm’s Circular. 


A new chief grain inspector for the state of Missouri 


will be appinted by the Board of Railroad and Ware- 


house Commissioners the last of October, 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


alt 
ss 


M. F. Miner’s elevator at Kalamazoo, Mich., was 
burned June 9, 


W.S. Ernest’s elevator at Dundee, N. Y., 
stroyed by fire recently. 


was de- 


The Cameron Elevator at Vernon, Texas, was burned 
recently, together with a quantity of wheat. Loss 
$4,500, 


In a general conflagration at Geneva, Ind., June 11, 
J. D. Hale’s elevator was destroyed, entailing a loss of 
$10,000. 


Watters & Dennis’ hay and flour warehouse at Du- 
buque, Iowa, was burned recently. It was insured 
for $2,000. 


Judson Spaulding, a farmer near Prairie Center, IIl., 
recently lost his cribs by fire, together with 2,000 
bushels of corn. 


The Perry-Frazier elevator at Athol, Kan., was 
burned May 25 at a loss of $2,000, which was partially 
covered by insurance. 


John Gara, grain buyer of Bozeman, Mont., sus - 
tained severe injuries recently in a runaway accident, 
several ribs being broken. 


The Grandin Elevator at Alton, N. D., was burned 
May 17, together with 45,000 bushels of wheat. The 
elevator was valued at $12,000. 


Geo. E. Sears & Son, dealers in grain, etc., at New 
Orleans, La., sustained a small loss by fire recently, 
which was covered by insurance. 


M. F. Potter, a farmer of Tripoli, Ill., sustained a 
heavy loss by fire recently, his farm buildings, stored 
with grain, hay, etc., being destroyed. 


The Andrews & Gage elevator at Murray, N. D., 
with 20,000 bushels of wheat, burned May 26, In- 
sured. The fire started in the elevator leg. 


Killingsworth & Hill’s grain warehouse at McKin- 
ney, Texas, was burned May 14, together with a 
quantity of grain, at a loss of $6,000; partly insured. 


The granary owned by Cole & Beatty at Transfer, 
Pa., caught fire recently from a spark from a pass- 
ing engine, but was extinguished before much damage 
was done. 


W. B. Browne & Co.’s elevator and mill at Simcoe, 
Ont., burned May 15, The total insurance amounted 
to $13,000. Spontaneous combustion is assigned as the 
origin of the fire. 


The Monett (Mo.) Mill and Elevator were destroyed 
by fire June 6, together with 15,000 bushels of wheat 
and 80,000 pounds flour. The total loss was $50,000; 
insurance $11,500. 


Joseph Stringham’s elevator at Oshkosh, Wis., col- 
lapsed May 15 with a weight of 20,000 bushels of grain, 
most of which was saved. It was erected in 1852 and 
will not be rebuilt. 


Arthur Armington’s elevator at Elkhart, Ill., con- 
taining 40,000 bushels of corn, was destroyed by fire 
May 17, entailing a loss of $25,000, which was partially 
covered by insurance. 


The elevator at Malden, Ill., owned by Jas. H. Dole 
& Co. of Chicago, and operated by E. Fisher, was de- 
stroyed by-fire May 21. It contained considerable 
grain and the loss is $10,000; insured. It is supposed 
to have been incendiary. 


P. Ballantine & Sons’ malthouse, grain elevator and 
ale and porter brewery at Newark, N. J., was burned 
June 4, The building, eight stories high, with its 
stock of grain, will be a total loss. The total loss will 
amount to $225,000; insured. 


Rk. L. Dicks’ elevator at Oakford, Ill., burned May 
18, the fire catching from sparks from a passing loco- 
motive. Two cars containing 2,000 bushels of shelled 
corn and a crib containing 2 600 bushels of corn owned 
by Henry, King & Hamilton were also burned. Total 
loss $10,000. 


The fire which destroyed McMorran & Co.’s large 
elevator at Port Huron, Mich., May 12, is said to have 
started from a spark in the dust room. The loss on 
the elevator and contents is estimated at $200,000; in- 
surance on the elevator $42,050, on grain $62,100. It 
will be rebuilt. 


Albert Marlatt’s elevator at Covington, Ind., was 
destroyed by fire May 18. Mr. Marlatt had 1,000 bush- 
els of corn and 1,500 bushels of wheat stored. His 
loss on the building is $2,000; insurance $1,000, insur- 
ance on grain $1,500. There was about 3,000 bushels 


more of grain belonging to different parties; on which 


there was little or no insurance. 
I. Manion’s elevator at Nelson, Neb., which con- 


tained 3,500 bushels of wheat and 500 bushels of corn, 


was destroyed by fire May 25. The loss is estimated 
at $6,500; insurance on grain and elevator $4,500. The 
fire is supposed to have been of incendiary origin. 


TOOK A BEAR’S ADVICE. 


Here is one of the sturies told about the recent ex- 
citement on ’Change caused by the rise in the price of 
wheat: 

Just before the rise a conservative dealer, who 
wanted to make $50 with which to. buy a road cart, 
went to a rampant bear, saying that he would like 
very much to realize the cost of the cart, and asked 
his advice in the matter. ‘‘Sell 5, 000 bushels of 
wheat,’’ was the answer. This was promptly done. 

The next morning, on reaching the Exchange floor, 
the conservative dealer found to his dismay that he 
was $100 ‘‘out,’? as wheat had advanced. Acting on 
the advice of his bear friend he sold 5,000 more,, 
only to find that the next morning brought fresh dis- 
aster. He was then out over $300, 

In an agony of apprehension he again went to the 
bear, who told him to ‘“‘double up.’ Again he sold 
and his loss rose to $1,000. Then, in a feverish desire 
to make the wheel of fate reverse, he again sought his 
friend—to be met with the same advice—which once 
more followed was once more equally unfortunate in 
results, Then the conservative dealer thought he had 
enough. 

The victim of this affair is no longer seeking advice 
about raising money with which to buy a cart. In 
fact, it is said that, acting on his own intuition, he 
has already made good his losses and now owns. the 
cart.—Baltimore Sun, 


CEREAL CROPS OF JAPAN. 


The London Journal of the Society of Arts says: ‘An 
estimate has been made of the area, yield and total 
production of the principal cereal crops of Japan in 
the ninth annual report of the Japanese Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce, which has just been 
issued. The most important cereal crops of the 
country, next to rice, are barley and wheat. ; 

“Barley is cultivated in almost all provinces, and, 
either as flour or whole grain, boiled with various 
quantities of rice, is used as very common food, both 
by farmers and other classes of people in Japan. For 
this purpose it is whitened like pearl barley, steeped 
for five or six hours in water, and then boiled. One 
of the most common articles of food in Japan is miso, 
which is prepared by pounding together boiled soy 
beans, salt and the koji, or yeast, prepared from com- 
mon barley. Barley is also used for brewing beer, 
making confectionery, and for food for horses and 
cattle. Its straw, bleached and plaited, is much used 
for manufacturing summer hats and other articles. 

‘“‘Wheat is cultivated in nearly all the provinces. It 
is principally used for preparing soy, vermicelli and 
various kinds of confectionery. For preparing oumen 
(a kind of vermicelli) wheat flour is made into dough 
with salt water, and then drawn out into fine threads, 
which are cut into certain lengths. The only differ- 
ence between oumen and common vermicelli is that 
no oil is used in the preparation of the former. For 
preparing undon, a kind of macaroni, ten parts of 
wheat flour and three parts of potato starch are 
kneaded by hand, with a certain quantity of brine, 
then rolled out into thin sheets, folded into layers, 
which are cut into fine threads and dried by the sun. 

“Wheat straw is used for thatching roofs and for 
similar purposes. A small quantity of both barley 
and wheat is annually exported to foreign countries, 
the former chiefly to Hong Kong and Vladivostock, 
and the latter, in the form of flour, to Russia, Corea, 
etc., and in the form of grain to Hong Kong, England, 
etc. The manufacture of straw plaits and other straw 
goods from bleached barley stalks is assuming large 
proportions in Japan. Some farmers bleach the straw 
of the barley which they have grown in the intervals 
between field work, and sell to the plait manufacturers; 
but the farmers generally—after harvesting and 
threshing the barley—cut the. upper part of the straw 
to the length of about one foot, and sell it to the straw 
plaiters, Although Japanese straw is not so good as 
that of Italy, it is better in quality than that of China 
and other countries. In Japan, articles of straw, espe- 
cially toys, have been made for many centuries, but 
recently, on account of the increasing exportation of 
straw plaits to foreign countries, and especially to the 
United states, the manufacture of plaits has increased 
year by year. The area under barley in 1893 was esti- 
mated at 3,232,000 acres, and the product’ 68,700,000 
bushels; wheat, 1,642,000 acres and 16,477,000 bushels: 
bel cereals, exclusive of rice, 4,274, 000 acres and 85,- 

177,000 bushels.’’ 


The local grain dealers in Decatur are making 
arrangements to entertain the visiting members of the 
Illinois Board of Trade, which will convene in that 
city June 19. Two hundred are expected. The annual 
pele: of officers will be held.—Journal, Springfield, 
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Ww. E. Spaulding is operating Hergets’ new elevator 
at Morton, Ill. 


Charles Gardner He taken Gunton ‘of Scott Darter’s 
new elevator at Ladoga, Ind. 


H. W. Pollock, of the firm of the Pollock Bros, Grain 
Company, Collison, Ill., was recently married to Miss 
Azubah Hall of Manning. 


William Beck, formerly bookkeeper in Miner & Go ’s 
elevator at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has taken full charge 
of that company’s elevator at Shellsburg, Lowa. 


Thos. W. Cragnon, a grain and hay merchant of 
Smithfield, Utah, is a sprinter of ability. Heis going 
to enter a walking contest July 4 for stakes of $500. 


WEIGHING GRAIN INTO LAKE 
VESSELS. 


The Milwaukee Journal says: The Lake Carriers’ 
Association had a communication before the Chamber 
of Commerce directors, recently, asking that the official 
weigher supervise the loading of grain from elevators 
into boats. Similar communications were also sent to 
the Chicago and Duluth Boards and all were requested 
to take some action for the betterment of the weigh- 
ing system that is now prevailing. 

The object is to prevent the shortages in cargoes 
which continually occur. After discussing the matter 
at considerable length the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce directors referred it to the supervisors of 
weighing and grain inspecting. 

Almost from the foundation of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the official weigher has had charge of the 
weighing, but in name only in the majority of cases. 
The sum which the official weigher was to receive was 
thought to be exorbitant by most of the vessel owners 
and they have fora number of years had some clerk 
do the work at little, if any, expense. 


WINTER WHEAT AT A PREMIUM. 


Will winter wheat get to a premium over spring? 
Two months ago the spring wheat was 6 cents over the 
red winter. Now the red and the spring are at the 
same price. The expectation is that, as a result of the 
shifting of these premiums, the July wheat will get 
to a premium over September. That will make the 
elevator people and the carriers very unhappy, and 
yet it seems likely it will take place. The difference 
now is not nearly enough, of course. to pay the 
carrying charges for two months. But it looks as if 
the winter wheat, ample as the stock here is just now, 
might become scarce. At the same time the unusually 
fine spring wheat prospects are apt to release the 
present holdings of hard wheat, and to, in addition, 
cause a great deal of selling of September in this mar- 
ket by the northwestern people. In other words, it 
looks as if there would be no pressure on the July be- 
cause of the winter wheat harvest, but as if there 
might be great pressure on the September in anticipa- 
tion of the spring grain harvest. W. T. Baker has 
been arguing for six months that winter wheat would 
sell at a premium over the spring, and it looks as if 
this prediction of his, which seemed wild at the time, 
might come true along with some other of his proph- 
esies which seemed equally ineprobabie: —Chicago 
Times- Herald. 
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Hay is said to be greatly in demand in Northern 
Arizona. 


William Tillotson, hay dealer, formerly of Fayette, 
Ohio, has moved his business to Adrian, Mich. 


At a fire at Fort Hancock, Texas, May 11, 1,000 tons 
of hay were destroyed, entailing a loss of $5,000, 


Baled hay is a modern invention, and was introduced 
aa anaes from the United States, between 1860 and 
0, 


The Western Hay Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
received the first car of new hay shipped to that mar- 
ket last month, 


-W. B. McCloud has moved from Hyattville to 
Columbus, Ohio, where he will continue the handling 
and shipping of hay. ; 


The barns of the Schlitz Brewing Company at Mil- 
waukee, Wis , were destroyed by fire June 10, together 
with 1,500 tons of hay. 


It is to the interest of every shipper to have his hay 
properly baled, and the shipper who has not a first- 
class hay press is losing money. 


The first car of hay to be inspected at Baltimore, 
Md., under the grades adopted by the National Hay 
Association was sold May 14 by England & Hynson. 


It is said that the old wooden frames used for baling 
hay in 1830-40 are still employed by farmers along the 
Hudson River. Where is the machinery agent and 
the country buyer? 


A car of new hay was received at Chicago, June 12, 
from Kansas. It was of choice quality and sold at 


$1,200 on track. Last year the first car was received | 


from Illinois on June 13. 


A report from Montreal states that Canadian hay 
will continue to find its way to British ports by way 
of New York and Boston, owing to the cheaper rates 
of freight by the American route. 


Algeria is evidently pushing its hay trade, and 
France has done more this year than last, a fact due, 
no doubt, to the circumstance that France had a com- 
paratively short crop of hay in 1893. 


Many of the largest markets have adopted the grad- 
ing and inspection rules of the National Hay Associa- 
tion, and itnow remains with the receiver to let the 
shipper know what the grades are and what they 
mean. 


It is said that the consumption of hay in the United 


States has been decreasing rapidly, the decreased de- 
mand being particularly noticeable this year. Electric, 
cable and elevated railways have done much to lessen 
the demand for hay, and even the bicycle has proba- 
bly done its share. If the quantity must be reduced 
let the quality be made better in proportion. 


There isa remarkable and continued falling off in 
the quantiy of foreign hay going to England. During 
the month of April the imports amounted to only 8,121 
tons, and of this quantity 5,256 tons were sent by the 
United States. The next largest exporter was France 
with only 923 tons. In April, 1893, 35,560 tons were 
received into the United Kingdom, of which 25,833 
tons were from the United States, while Russia sent 
4,121 tons, and Holland 1,373. The total quantity of 


hay imported into the United Kingdom in 1893° 


amounted to 263,050 tons and in 1894 to 254,214 tons. 


In comparison with grain, facilities for handling hay 
have received but little attention from railroads, who 
have not been conyinced of the necessity for proper 
terminal facilities. Railroads get a large percentage 
of their earnings from handling hay and dealers are 
begining to think they ought to haye storehouses at 
the large terminal points, where cars can be unloaded, 
inspected and graded immediately upon arrival. Lack 
of such facilities has long been a great inconvenience 
to receivers and an impediment to their business. A 
few cities have these provisions, but many have not. 
Thisis one of the questions that will be discussed 
at next meeting of the National Hay Association at 
Cincinnati, September 24, 


HAY IN THE SOUTH. 


Tn past years the Southern and Southeastern states 
have depended almost entirely upon the Northern hay 
fields for their supply of cured grass. Why this should 
be so we were never able to learn. During the last 
’ few years, however, there has been growing an idea 
among Southern farmers that they have everything 


necessary to make good crops of tame grasses. One 
thing that has had a tendency to cause Southerners to 
look into the hay question has been the high price of 
Northern hay in their markets, caused ina great 
measure by the high rates of freight that are charged 
by Southern railroads. Kansas City. has been, up to 
the past year, the heaviest shipping point to the 
South; but the conditions prevailing during the past 
year, viz., reduced tariff on Canadian hay, short crop 
in two or three of our main hay producing states and 
high freights, have kept this market out of the South 
Now, if Kansas City is going to be permanently barred 
from one of her largest outlets, what will be the result? 
This year we have been very successful by reason of 
the demand in Jowa and Nebraska, but both states will 
in probability be shippers during the comming season, 
instead of consumers. Our salvation lies in the re- 


duction of the freight rates from Memphis south.— 
Home Market and Stockman. 


DEALING BY PUBLIC WAREHOUSEMEN. 


The law evidently intended to separate the business 
of storage from the business of buying and selling, 
and this intent was carrled out clearly in the statu- 
tory language used for the purpose. If warehouse- 
men persist in enjoying the advantages of storing 
their own grain and buying and selling it, they must 
adopt some subterfuge or evasion. It cannot be done 
openly as a mere matter of business routine,— Chicago 
Herald, 


SPECULATIVE HISTORY. 


After wearing out the patience, faith and pocket- 
books of thousands of speculators and legitimate hold- 
ers the wheat market has gone booming beyond the 
expectations of the most sanguine. It was ever so. 
There is no’ pleasure in speculation. If a man could 
stop when he has made something it wouldn’t be so 
bad, but there is not one in ten thousand that can 
stop until it is all lost again, with much more besides. 
—Chicago Drovers’ Journal, 


THE GROWING WHEAT. 


The damage, whatever it may turn out to be, hav- 
ing occur_ed between St. Louis and Chicago, in the 
very midst of the wheat speculators, as it were, under 
their very eyes, has naturally had an effect that it 
would not have had had it occurred farther afield, say 
in Russia or India, and when it is considered that the 
whole commercial world from China to Peru were 
using Chicago as a sort of free insurance bureau, 
where policies were to be had for the mere asking to 
cover every cargo bought for shipment, and every par- 
cel contracted for for future delivery on every Kuro- 
pean market, is it any wonder that there has been 
such a convulsive throe as we have witnessed lately ?— 
Corn Trade News. 


THE CORRECT BASIS FOR RATE SOHEDULES, 


While it is coming to be almost universally admitted 
that the principle of charging what the traffic will 
bear is, when applied in its proper sense, the correct 
basis upon which rate schedules should be formulated, 
it is also coming to be believed that in connection 
with such a basis some method by which railroads 
can be protected from dishonest shippers on the one 
hand ‘and equally dishonest associates on the other 
must be provided. The theory that, aside from the 
question of risk, it costs no more for a railroad to haul 
a ton of gold than a ton of lead, or a bolt of silk than 
an equal weight of calico, therefore the transporta- 
tion charges should be practically the same, now finds 
few advocates.—Ratlway Review. 


TO RUIN THE CANALS, 


Apparently there is a conspiracy under way to ruin 
the canals, or to so belittle them as to make it appear 
that they are not worth maintaining. The railroads 
are taking grain at 38 cents a bushel, from Buffalo to 
New York, they to pay the Buffalo charges, which 
amount to a trifle over a cent a bushel. This leaves 
the railroads about 24 cents a bushel, net. Of course 
there is nothing in this rate for canal men, except 
actual loss. That is no doubt the purpose of the rail- 
roads—to put the rates on grain so low as to drive 
canalers out of the business, to diminish the amount 
of traffic on the canals, to show that the railroads can 
handle it all, to show that there is no need of the ca- 
nals, and to induce the people not to vote for canal 
improvement, If that is their object, the people may 
see it in just the other way; that the railroads see that 
it is now their opportunity to ruin the canals, or to 
see them so improved as to become greater competi- 
tors than ever before.—Canal Defender, 


Do not forget the meeting of grain dealers at Deca- 
tur, Ill., June 19. Every dealer should attend, 


Special Notices. 


WILL SELL OR EXCHANGE. 


For sale or exchange, five new elevators on the 
Northwestern Railroad. Fine prospects. Wire or 
write for information. Address 

C. T. Warpiay, Elliott, Tl. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


The following machinery is for sale: One No. 2 
dustless corn cleaner, manufactured by the Barnard 
& Leas Manufacturing Company, Moline, Ill.; one 
Becker Brush Machine, manufactured by Eureka 
Manufacturing Company, Rock Falls, Ili.; one Climax 
Grain Fan; three pairs 42 inch corn burrs and all con- 
nections; one Phillips Vertical Hominy Mill; three 
old-style hominy mills; one 5-horse ._power Keystone 
Electric Motor, new; one 10-horse power Keystone 
Electric Motor, new; one large wheat cleaner. For 
particulars address 

PEASLEE-GAULBERT COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. 


DID NOTINVESTIGATE THE FIRM. 


A Southern lumberman was recently entrapped into 
buying wheat through a worthless Board of Trade 
firm of Chicago and sent a check to cover margins on 
50,000 bushels of wheat. The price kept advancing 
day in and day out, and finally when the lumberman 
thought he had a good round profit at his- command, 
he wired the brokers to close out his deal. They re- 
ported they had done so and mailed him a settlement. 
But a week has gone by and no settlement has yet 
arrived. Then the lumberman wired the editor of 
The Timberman to look up the firm, and the members 
of the same were found to be worthless, but were able 
to smoke good cigars, lounge about and have an easy 
time generally, presumably on the check sent them 
by the firm in the South, and others who were doubt- 
less entrapped in the same way. 

The method of procedure on the part of these indi- 
viduals is to advertise in papers far away from home, 
announcing their special abilities to do business on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. The factis, that most of 
these worthless skunks have no opportunity of deal- 
ing on the regular Board of Trade, but are patrons 
and hangers-on at the Open Board of Trade, by which 
means they secure something of an identity with 
the speculative markets; and the country papers 
and southern city publications through which they 
advertise bring them game and fill their pocketbooks. 
—Timberman. 


DIVIDING ADVANCES WITH THE 
FARMER. 


United States Consul-General John Karel, at St. 
Petersburg, in a report just received at the Depart- 
ment of State, notes a considerable decrease in the ex- 
portation of Russian cereals as compared with last 
year. An entirely new system regarding price con- 
tracts for the delivery of future crops had been 
adopted, which is unique. Under the system a farmer 
sells a large crop of wheat at 45 copecs per pood to be 
delivered in August. If, at the time of delivery, the 
price of wheat should be 50 copecs, the buyer takes 
the profit of 5 copecs, but if the price should be 55 co- 
pecs the next 5 belong to the seller. In case the 
market should be over 55 copecs,then such further in- 
crease in the price isdivided between the buyer and 
the seller in equal shegfes. 

Mr. Karel says that the Russian Minister of Finance 
and the Minister of Agriculture are endeavoring to 
work up a plan by which they can help to increase the 
prices of Russian grain. With this end in view circu- 
lars have been sent to all agricultural officers, ordering 
a general consultation and discussion of the question 
as to how the price of Russian grain can be advanced, 


LOW RATE EXCURSION TO CLEVE- 
LAND. 


For the National Republican League Convention in 
Cleveland, O , June 18 to 21, the Nickel Plate road 
offers one first-class limited fare for the round trip. 
For additional information cal] on or address J. Y. 
Callahan, Gen’! Agent, 111 Adams street, Chicago, ill. 


A corncob pipe factory, with a daily output of 8,000 
cob pipes, will shortly be put in operation at Waverly, 
Tenn. 


Millers in all parts of the country are experiencing 
trouble in getting wheat. Kansas mills are being sup- 
plied from Oregon and California; St. Louis, Missis- 
sippi and Ohio Valley mills, besides those in the East, 
are scouring the country for the product that was so 
plentiful a short time ago, 
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The Canadian government formally opened the 
Sault Canal June 13. This canal cost over $4,000,000. 


A movement is on foot looking toward making the 
Mississippi River navigable from Minneapolis to Grand 
Rapids, Minn. 

At Gladstone, Mich., the steamer Pillsbury recently 
took on a cargo of 100,000 bushels of oats and 7,000 
barrels of flour in six hours. 


A comparison of the clearances on the Erie Canal 
during the first months of navigation of 1894 and 1895 
shows a decrease of 45 per cent. in business. 


The experiment of steel lake and canal boats is to be 
tried this season. There will be a fleet of five boats, 
and it is proposed to navigate between Cleveland and 
New York, making Buffalo a by-port. 


The Canadian steamer St. Magnus, with 14,000 
bushels of corn in her hold, while taking on a deck 
load at Cleveland, Ohio, recently, suddenly rolled over 
and sank. The corn will be a totai loss. 


A parliamentary return states that the net tonnage 
through the Suez Canal for last year shows an increase 
of 380,107 tons as compared with that of 1893, and of 
327,146 tons as compared with that of 1892. 


It is said that the lake levels this season are from 
one to four feet lower than a year ago. Many reports 
from the lower lakes announce difficulties of naviga- 
tion, and an unusual number of vessels have gone 
ashore. 


The subject of a deep waterway from the great 
lakes to the Atlantic Ocean is by no means dead; it is 
a subject of constant discussion in the northwestern 
states, where it is insisted that such a route is a neces- 
sity for their commercial interests. 


During May the total tonnage through the St. Mary’s 
Falls Canal, Michigan, was 1,675,881 tons; this in- 
cluded 4,672,640 bushels of grain, against 4,411,792 
bushels in May, 1894, and 1,429,005 barrels of flour, 
against 1,126,792 barrels in May, 1894. 


During 1894 there were exported from the port of 
Newport News, Va, 2,351,500 bushels of wheat and 
4,688,759 bushels of corn, against 1,875,283 bushels of 
wheat and 1,893,349 bushels of corn in 1898. Hach 
year since 1889 shows a heavy increase in exports from 
that port over the exports of the preceding year. 


Carefully revised figures on the marine insurance 
losses of the season up to May 31 give the astonishing 
aggregate of $836,373. Up to the same date last year 
insurance losses were $203,798, and in 1893 $314,703 
The total insurance losses for all of last season 
amounted to $1,100,000. The underwriters state that 
there has never been in the history of the lakes so dis- 
astrous.a Showing for the spring months. 


Never before have canals occupied such an important 
position as they do to-day. ‘Truly, the day of the ship 
canal has come, and the prophets are now beginning 
to assert that another generation will see a return to 
water transportation, so generally abandoned upon 
the advent of railroads. However that may be, the 
canal will never supersede the railroad except as it 
offers a more desirable—a shorter, safer and cheaper 
route; and before the canal will do all that it will have 
to be constructed better than it has yet been in this 
country, be in every way a Ship canal. Where a ship 
canal offers facilities superior to those of railroads, as 
in the transportation of heavy goods, for instance, it 
will have preference over the railroad. 


An interesting comparison of United States and 
Canadian waterways has been published by the Bureau 
of Navigation. There are 11 canals tributary to the 
lakes in the United States. The longest of these is the 
Erie, 352.18 miles, which connects Lake Erie and the 
Hudson River, with a depth of 7 feet; the shortest is 
the Sturgeon Bay and Lake Michigan, 1.25 miles long, 
connecting Green Bay and Lake Michigan. The only 
canals charging tolls are the Miami & Hrie and the IIli- 
nois & Michigan. The canals of Canada tributary to 
the waters of the great lakes are 16 in number. The 
longest is the Rideau, navigable 126.75 miles, but with 
a depth of only 5 feet. There are seven canals con- 
necting with the River St. Lawrence, two having a 
depth of 14 feet, five of 9 feet. 


The Hrie Canal seems to have come to the crisis of a 
good waterway or no waterway. The season of 1895 
opened discouragingly—a less number of boats run- 
ning, lower freight rates, almost no business. The 
terminal elevators at Buffalo are handling nearly an 
average amount of grain from the West, yet there are 
said to be 300 idle canal boats. Undoubtedly the cause 
of this lack of business is railroad competition, not- 
withstanding the claim of some of the canalboatmen 
that they were willing to carry grain to New York 
three-fourths of a cent per bushel less than rail rates. 
There has been a scarcity of east-bound freight offer- 
ing, and the railroads, being bound to take cars east 
for west-bound business, are willing to take grain from 
Buffalo for almost nothing, at rates which cannot be 


met by canal boats. Thus the railroads are getting 
the greater part of the grain. The only way the Erie 
Canal will be able to meet this competition in the fu- 
ture is with improved facilities for transportation—a 
greater depth of water, less delay at locks and the 
ability to carry in a single boat as much as a railroad 
train of 20 cars. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR GRAIN 
DEALERS. 


The following standard works will be sent, postage 
paid, on receipt of prices given: 


Roprinson’s TELEGRAPH CrpHER.—The publishers 
have recently revised this excellent work, and we are 
now prepared to supply the trade. Cloth binding, 
$1.50: leather..... cr esusle 5 is a tustend Siete ate La ate OM Raetate Rens $2.00 


WereH Booxs.—Containing 125 perforated leaves 
with four weigh tickets and four stubs to each leaf, 
well printed upon good paper. The books are well 
bound. Copies will be mailed to any address for $1.00 


Cuark’s VEST-PocKET GRAIN TABLES.—A very use- 
ful and handy little book for grain buyers; to be used 
in reducing to bushels any quantity of grain or seeds 
up to 100,000 lbs. Size 24 by 84 in., 16 pages...... 50 


Pounps To BusHELS.—These tables which show the 
number of bushels in any quantity from 20,000 to '70,- 
000 pounds were compiled for the Chicago Grain In- 
spection Department. They are well printed on good 
paper and conveniently arranged for quickly finding 
the number of bushels in a carload. Each book con- 
tains ten leaves and each leaf is indexed at margin 
and printed on one side only. Hach book is neatly 
bound in cloth. They will save clerks much labor 
and prevent errors in reduction. Price for ‘“‘OaTs,”’ 
$1.00; ‘‘BaruEy,’’ $1.00; ‘‘CorN AND Ryeg,”’ $1.00. 
The} sét ae heats phos Sate mentite ae eee aenomes $2.50 


JENNINGS’ TELEGRAPH CIPHER AND DIRECTORY TO 
New Eneuanp TrRADE.—A new guide to carload buy- 
ers of grain throughout New England. A list of those 
engaged in the grain, feed and flour trade. Western 
grain shippers and millers wishing to do business in 
this territory will find this directory invaluable. 


recommended by users. In fact the code part.of the 
book is considered by many shippers superior to any 
other in use. It is modern and practical, a great 
money saver and will prevent mistakes. Nicely bound 
io leathers 22 dete ces eek eee miei meaner eee ite $3.00 


Apams’ CABLE CopEx.—This code is compiled es- 
pecially for sending cablegrams and is used exten- 
sively in this ‘country and abroad. ‘The seventh 
edition, which is about to go to press, will contain 160 
pages of cipher words, conveniently arranged. The 
code contains sentences covering and referring to buy- 
ing and selling, condition of market, sterling money, 
United States money, business, financial matters, let- 
ters of credit, drafts, standing of firms and many 
sentences used by travelers. The cost of the code is 
a mere nothing compared with the saving which can 
be made on one message. Price, postpaid....... $0.55 


Davis’ GRAIN TABLES.—These tables give the value 
of any number of bushels of produce weighing 60 
pounds to the bushel from 25 cents to $1.25 per bushel, 
and. the value of any produce weighing 32, 48 and 56 
pounds to the bushel at 15 cents to $1.50. The 
book also contains Davis’ Dockage Table, which gives 
the amount to dock any load of wheat up to 600 
bushels at 14 to 5 pounds’ dockage. The book contains 
219 pages of tables, printed on good paper, with large 
type, and well bound in cloth. The book is a new 
publication, and the arrangement of the tables is 
much more convenient than in some of the old publi- 
Cations: “Price. <7) ussbts ase Meas eee dete eee $1.25 


CLaRkK’s GRAIN TaBLES.—This work is published in 
several different forms, for use in different lines of 
business. In these tables pounds are reduced to bush- 


-els, So that a buyer can quickly determine the correct 


number of bushels in a load without doing any figur- 
ing. Their use effects a saving every day of more 
than time enough to pay for them. The edition in- 
tended principally for reducing team scale weights to 
bushels contains nine tables, and is bound in paper. 
Price 50 cents. This will be found invaluable to 
country buyers. A new edition, intended for shippers 
and commission merchants, reduces any quantity up 
to 64,000 pounds to bushels. It contains 16 tables, and 
1s neatly bound in cloth. Prices... sae $1.50 


Roprs’ COMMERCIAL CALCULATOR.—A small manual 
in compact form which contains a new system of use- 
ful and convenient commercial tables. Also a ‘‘Prac- 
tical Arithmetic for Practical Purposes’? in which is 
embodied the shortest and simplest rules and methods 
known. It includes in its contents a table giving the 
value of cattle, hogs, flour, etc., for any amount rang- 
ing from 8 to 20,000 pounds, and in price from $2.50 
to $6.75 per 100 pounds. It contains a table which 
shows the equivalent of English market quotations 
from 1 to 100 shillings in U.S. money. It also shows 
the freight on grain per bushel from 1 to 50 cents per 
100 pounds, The grain tables show the number of 
bushels and odd pounds in any quantity of any kind 
of grain from 10 pounds to 100,000 pounds. The hay, 
straw and coal tables shows the value in tons of any 
amount ranging from 10 to 3,000 pounds at prices from 
25 cents to $18 per ton. The interest tables are very 


The 
telegraph cipher has met with favor and is highly | 


complete and give the interest for any amount for any 
time and for any rate per cent. ranging from 6 per 
cent. to 10. The millers’ and farmers’ exchange table 
gives the number of pounds of flour to be received 
from wheat ranging from 5 to 3,000 pounds and from 
25 to 40 pounds to the bushel. Tables of money 
weights and measures are also included, and also the 
metric system. The book contains much other useful 
information., Prices (et ascb.. cme ccs +s siem ie ae OO) 


For any of the above, address 
MitcHELL Bros. Co., 184 and 186 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Tl. 


THE MARKETS. 


We will be pleased to publish under this head short reviews of: 
the conditions ruling in the different markets Copy must reach us 
by the morning of the 14th of each month. 


GRAIN REPORT OF SHANKS, PHILLips & Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
June 12.—Markets generally have been active and higher, 
wheat and corn taking the lead, and large businessdone. Our 
market, however, has followed‘ Chicago, and now that the turn 
has come there has been a heavy falling off in business, and 
neither wheat nor corn seem to have many friends. To-day 
both are weak, at 85 cents for No, 2 Wheat and 52 cents for No. 
2 White Corn. Oats are quiet and weak, No. 2 White 34 cents, 
No. 2 Mixed 31 cents. Hay has been scarce and market bare 
of good grades, but receipts past three days have been liberal, 
the advanced prices having the effect to bring forward good 
shipments. Market barely steady at $13.00 to $13.25 for Choice, 
$12.25 for No. 1 and $10.50 for No. 2 Timothy; Clover Mixed 
selling about 50 cents per ton less. Arkansas Prairie very dull 
and nominally worth $5.75 to $6.00 for Choice. FLOUR AND 
MEAL both dull. BRAN quiet and weaker, quotable at $14.75. 


GRAIN REporT OF CoLLiIns & Co., Cincinnati, June 8.— 
The growing crops in various sections have been benefited by 
timely rains, which have done much to relieve for the time be- 
ing the serious conditions threatened by the prevailing drouth. 
The movement of grain to market remains small, and the de- 
mand, while not large, is daily growing more urgent, causing 
a strong undertone to the ‘market with indications pointing to 
higher values. Wurat.—The demand ruling is firm, while of- 
ferings of good qualities are scarce. Where recent rains have 
been liberal, some improvement in the quality of the new crop 
is expected, without perceptible enlargement in the yield. No. 
2 Red sold for 89 cents, No. 3 Red at 87@88 cents. Corn.— 
A reaction has taken place from the recent decline, and with 
a continued falling off in the arrivals the demand is more ur- 
gent, and better prices more easily obtained. No. 2 White at 
55 cents, No. 2 Mixed and yellow at 531¢@54 cents, No. 3 
at 53 cents, closing firm. EAR Corn.—The offerings are small, 
and while the inquiry is not large, prices are inclined higher. 
Choice yellow ear at 55@55!¢ cents, mixed and white at 53@ 
54 cents. Oats.—The demand shows increased signs of actiy- 
ity, and better prices are more easily obtained, and the mar- 
ket rules very strong. No. 2 White at 36 cents, No. 3 34@341g 
cents, No. 2 Mixed at 33@331¢ cents, No. 3 Mixed at 382@321¢ 
cents, with the few offerings all sold. Ryz.—Is scarce and 
higher prices are being asked for the few offerings. No. 2 at 
68@70 cents, and some choice is held higher. Demand is light. 
Hay.—Receipts for the week..1,880 tons, shipments 1,699 tons. 
For the corresponding week last year the receipts were 1,445 
tons, shipments 770 tons. . The offerings of the better grades 
of hay continue to be scarce, and with a more urgent demand 
values are ruling higher. .Shipments started now would strike 
the market rather bare of offerings, and command good prices. 
Choice timothy at $12.00@12.50, No. 1 at $11.50@12 00, No. 2 
at $9.50@10.00, No. 3 timothy at $7.00@8.00, No. 1 Clover 
Mixed at $9.50@10.00, No. 2 at $8.50@9.00, No. 1 Clover at 
$9.00@9.50, No. 2 at $8.50@9.00, and we advise shipping in hay 
now. StTraw.—Is easy with the demand small. Good bright 
wheat at $4.00@4.25. M1tu Frrp.—Bran is easy with the de- 
mand small, at $13.00, middlings at $13.00@13 50. 


FACILITIES FOR TRAVELERS. 


The Nickel Plate Road now offers greater facilities 
to the traveling public than ever, the improved service 
having been inaugurated May 19. No change of cars 
between Chicago, New York and Boston in either di- 
rection. Superb dining cars between Chicago and 
Buffalo in both directions. Trains leave Chicago 8:05 
A. M. daily, except Sunday; 1:30 and 9:20 Pp. M. daily 
for Fort Wayne, Fostoria, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, 
New York and Boston, 1:30 Pp. M. train arrives, New 
York, 6:30 and Boston %Q0 o’clock the following even- 
ing. City Ticket Office, 111 Adams street; Telephone, 
Main 389. Depot, Twelfth and Clark streets; Tele- 
phone, Harrison 200, Chicago. 


The new face on the Board of Trade,— Z%imes-Herald, 
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Issued on April 23, 1895. 


GAs oR SrmitAR Moron Enerne.—Alfred R_ Bel- 
lamy, Stockfort, England. No. 537,563. Serial No. 
525,099. Filed Oct. 6, 1894. Patented in England 
March 22, 1893. No. 6,093. 


CoMBINED ELEVATOR AND Dump.—John W. Scott, 


Chicago, Ill. No. 537,858. Serial No. 518,959. Filed 
July 30, 1894, 
ELEvator.—Freeman R. Wilson Jr., Columbus, 


Ohio, assignor to Joseph A. Jeffrey, same place. No. 
588,057. Serial No. 363,986. Filed Sept. 5, 1890. 


ELEVATOR OR CARRIER —Freeman R. Wilson Jr., 
Columbus, Ohio, assignor to Joseph A. Jeffrey, same 
place. No. 538,058. Serial No. 363,987. Filed Sept. 
5, 1890. 
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Conveyor.—Lyman D. Howard, Columbus, Ohio, 
assignor to Joseph A. Jeffrey, same place. No. 538,- 
111. Serial No. 383,212. Filed Feb. 28, 1891. 


Issued on April 30, 1895. 


APPARATUS FOR DRYING GRANULAR MATERIALS.— 
Kdward M. Cook, New York, N. Y. No. 538,237. 
Serial No. 533,529. Filed Jan. 2, 1895. 


HAR Corn CONVEYORS FOR CoRN SHELLERS.—John 
Q. Adams, Marseilles, Ill. No. 588,400. Serial No. 
519,042. Filed July 30, 1894. 


Issued on May 7, 1895. 


Gas Enerne.—Lawrence M. Johnston, Dayton, Ohio. 
No. 588,680. Serial No. 506,300, Filed April 4, 1894. 


ConvEyor.—Hmil R.' Draver, Alliance, Neb., as- 
signor to Florence N. Draver, same place. No. 588,- 
822. Serial No. 536,217. Filed Jan. 25, 1895. 


Corn SHELLER.—Henry A. Adams, Sandwich, IIl., 
assignor to the Sandwich Manufacturing Company, 
same place. No. 538,856. Serial No. 530,120. Filed 
Nov. 27, 1894. 

; Issued on May 14, 1895. 


Corn SHELLER.—Asahel H. Patch, Clarksville, 
Tenn. No. 539,082. Serial No. 535,944. Filed Jan. 
23, 1895. 


Gas Enerne.—Hugh J. Dykes, Peralta, assignor of 
one half to Julius A. Frost, Oakland, Cal. No. 539,- 
122. Serial No. 503,934. Filed March 16, 1894. 


‘ Corn SHELLER.—Elliott W. Douglas, St. Louis, Mo., 
assignor to the Kingsland & Douglas Manufacturing 
Company, same place. No. 539,219. Serial No. 520,- 
437. Filed Aug. 16, 1894. 


StrorAgE StRUCTURE.—James M. Dodge, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., assignor to the Dodge Cold Storage Com- 
pany, Naugatuck, Conn. No. 539,250. Serial No. 
510,608. Filed May 9, 1894. 


Grain Drum AND Exnevatror.—Alpheus Fulton, 
Table Rock, Neb. No. 539,257. Serial No. 530,536, 
Filed Dec. 1, 1894. 


Issued on May 21, 1895. 
Horst Powrer.—Franz A. Sjogren, Edestad, Swe- 


den. No. 539,522. Serial No. 529,620. Filed Nov. 
22, 1894, Patented in Sweden Jan. 2, 1893. No, 4,454. 


Grain Mrerpr.—Charles A. Wever, Clayton, Ill. 
No. 539,560. Serial No. 506,478. Filed April 5, 1894. 


Gas Encine —Claude Sintz, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
No. 539,710. Serial No. 531,801. Filed Dec. 14, 1894. 


Bating Press.—Tritos H. Thurmond, Denver, 
Colo. No. 539,780, Serial No. 586,392. Filed Jan, 
26, 1895. 


Bauine Press.—Jose J. Mathias, Mountain View, 
Cal. No. 539,588, Serial No. 529,161. Filed Noy. 
17, 1894. 


HAY IMPORTS EXCEED EXPORTS. 


According to the last report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics hay aggregating 12,538 tons, valued at $84,087, 
was imported during April, against 6,182 tons, valued 
at $52,890, imported in April preceding; and during the 
ten months ending with April 158,996 tons, valued at 
$1,136,009, were imported against 64,178 tons, valued 
at $570,082, imported during the corresponding months 
ending with April preceding. Of imported hay we 
exported none in April and none in April preceding; 
and during the ten months ending with April 45 
tons were exported, against 229 tons, valued at $2,026, 
exported during the corresponding months of the 
year preceding. 

We exported 3,382 tons of domestic hay, valued at 
$49,274, during April, against 5,736 tons, valued at 
$91,264, in April preceding; and during the ten months 
ending with April 40,196 tons, valued at $595,604, 
were exported, against 46,223 tons, valued at $752,082, 
exported during the corresponding months ending 
with April preceding. 


RICE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


According to the last report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics rice aggregating 342,000 pounds, valued at 
$15,190, was imported free of duty under the reciproc- 
ity treaty with the Hawaiian Islands during April, 
against 1,298,000 pounds, valued at $48,391, in April 
preceding; and during the ten months ending 
with April 5,054,087 pounds, valued at $224,330, 
were imported, against 7,222,083 pounds, valued at 
$292,016, imported during the corresponding months 
ending with April preceding. 

Of rice imported free of duty there was none exported 
in April, and none in April preceding; and during 
the ten months ending with April none was exported, 
against 8,830 pounds exported during the corresponding 
months ending with April preceding. 

Dutiable rice aggregating 16,203,342 pounds, valued 
at $239,161, was imported during April, against 
9,152,480 pounds, valued at $128,357, imported in April 
preceding; and during the ten months ending with 
April 117,292,512 pounds, valued at $1,848,602, were 
imported, against 51,801,570 pounds, valued at $794,- 
136, imported during the corresponding months end- 
ing with April preceding. 

Of dutiable rice we exported 1,297,469 pounds, 
valued at $20,991, during April, against 765,987 
pounds, valued at $18,113, in “April preceding; and 
during the ten months ending with April 8,322,205 
pounds, valued at $132,270, were exported, against 
9,576,805 pounds, valued at $170,187, exported dur- 
ing the corresponding months ending with April 
preceding. 

Rice flour, rice meal and broken rice aggregating 
8,483,550 pounds, valued at $116,236, were imported 
during April, against 3,321,077 pounds, valued :at 
$48,549, in April preceding; and during the ten 
months ending with April 60,855,476 pounds, valued 
at $856,970, were imported, against 42,583,968 pounds, 
valued at $650,837, imported during the corresponding 
months of the year preceding. 

We exported no rice flour, rice meal and broken rice 
during April or in April preceding; and during the 
ten months ending with April 987 pounds were ex- 
ported, against none exported during the correspond- 
ing months preceding. 


SEED EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


Seeds valued at $171,673 were exported during 
April, according tu the last report of the Bureau of 
Statistics, against 1n amount valued at $171,559 ex- 
ported during April preceding; and during the ten 
months ending with April seeds valued at $2,'786,972 
were exported, against an amount. valued at $7,074,954 
exported during the corresponding months ending 
with April preceding. 

Clover seed aggregating 1,018,889 pounds was ex- 
ported during April, against 524,610 pounds in 
April preceding; and during the ten months end- 
ing with April 22,668,033 pounds, valued at $2,102,- 
924, were exported, against 45,280,515 pounds, valued 
at $4,528,690, exported during the corresponding 
months ending with April preceding. Cottonseed 
amounting to 564,234 pounds was exported during 
April, against 1,040 pounds in April preceding; and 
during the ten months ending with April 9,738,657 
pounds, valued at $78,108, were exported, against 
5,332,516 pounds, valued at $41,033, exported during 
the corresponding months ending with April preced- 
ing. 

There were 20 bushels of flaxseed exported in April, 
against 10 bushels in April preceding; and during the 
ten months ending with April 1,317 pounds, valued 
at $1,419, were exported, against 2,047,833 pounds, 
valued at $2,426,279, exported during the ten months 
ending with April preceding. 

Timothy seed aggregating 1,006,495 pounds was ex- 
ported during April, against 2,257,518 pounds dur- 
ing April preceding; and during the ten months 
ending with April 4,752,497 pounds, valued at 
$267,314, were exported, against 9,245,505 pounds, 
valued at $410,409, exported during the corresponding 
months ending with April preceding. 

Other seeds aggregating an amount valued at $14,- 
751 were exported in April, against an amount valued 


at $21,762 exported in April preceding; and during the 
ten months ending with April other seeds valued at 
$337,207 were exported, against an amount valued at 
$468,543 exported during the ten months ending with 
April preceding. 

Flaxseed aggregating 425,747 bushels, valued at $392, - 
418, was imported during April, against 113,337 bush- 
els, valued at $155,819, imported during April preced- 
ing; and during the ten months ending with April 
3,410,467 bushels, valued at $3,849,125, were im- 
ported, against 280,743 bushels, valued at $848,781, 
imported during the corresponding months ending 
with April preceding. 

Other seeds valued at $80,890 were imported in 
April, against an amount valued at $81,485 in April 
preceding; and during the ten months ending with 
April other seeds valued at $1,236,684 were imported, 
against an amount valued at $1,214,182 imported dur- 
ing the corresponding months ending with April pre- 
ceding. 


LOCATIONS FOR FACTORIES. 


The name of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway has long been identified with practical meas- 
ures for the general upbuilding of its territory and 
the promotion of its commerce, hence manufacturers 
have an assurance that they will find themselves at 
home on the company’s lines. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany owns and operates 6,150 miles (9,900 kilometers) 
of railway, exclusive of second track, connecting 
track or sidings. The eight states traversed by the 
lines of the company, Hlinois, Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, lowa, Missouri, Minnesota, South Dakota 
and North Dakota, possess, in addition to the advan- 
tages of raw material and proximity to markets, that 
which is the prime factor in the industrial success of 
a territory—a people who form one live and thriving 
community of business men, in whose midst it is safe 
and profitable to settle. Many towns on the line are 
prepared to treat very fayorably with manufacturers 
who would locate in their vicinity. 

Mines of coal, iron, copper, lead and zinc, forests of 
soft and hard wood, quarries, clays of all kinds, tan- 
bark, flax and other raw materials exist in its terri- 
tory in addition to the vast agricultural resources, 

A number of new factories have been induced to 
locate—largely through the instrumentality of this 
company—at towns on its lines. The central position 
of the states traversed by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway makes it possible to command all 
the markets of the United States. The trend of man- 
ufacturing is westward. Nothing should be permit- 
ted to delay enterprising manufacturers from investi- 


gating. Confidential inquiries are treated as such. 
The information furnished a particular industry is 
reliable. Address 


Luis JACKSON, 
Industrial Commissioner, C., M. & St. P. R’y, 
425 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Il. 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
13th of the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month. | 


FOREMAN WANTED FOR CLEANING HOUSE. 


Wanted—An experienced cleaning house foreman 
for a 1,000,000-bushel elevator in Chicago. Must have 
had large experience and give good references. Ad- 
dress 

CLEANING House ForeMAN, care AMERICAN HLE- 
VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


POSITION WANTED. 


Wanted—Situation by a man of experience in the 
grain business. Am single; can give best of refer- 
ences as to character and business ability, etc. Would 
engage to commence at opening of season. Address 

H. J. D., care AmmpRICAN HLEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADH, Chicago, Ill. 


RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, or 
money refunded. 50 cents per box. Send two stamps 
for circular and free sample to MARTIN Rupy, Regis- 
tered Pharmacist, Lancaster, Pa. No Posrans An- 
SWERED. For sale by all first-class druggists every- 
where. Peter Van Schaack & Sons, Robert Stevenson 
& Co., Morrison, Plummer & Co., and Lord, Owen & 
Co., wholesale agents, Chicago, Ill. 
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SITUATION WANTED. 


Situation wanted in a grain elevator, city or coun- 
try, by a capable, all-round man. Ten years’ experi- 
ence in the handling and grading of grain. Best of 
_ references. Correspondence solicited. Address 

B., care AMERICAN HLEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. 

SITUATION AS BUYER WANTED. 

Having had 20 years’ experience buying, selling and 
handling all kinds of grain, as well as managing a 
cleaning and mixing house, and being desirous.of ad- 
vancing in the work, I make application for a position 
in a first-class house. I prefer a place where there 
are good church and school privileges. Can give 
good references. Correspondence solicited. Address 

W. L. Canurson, Hartland, Wis. 


DAVIS’ GRAIN TABLES. 


The value of wheat or any grain at 60 pounds to 
the bushel, for any amount less than 100 bushels is 
shown without addition or multiplication, and for 
any amount over 100 and under 1,000 bushels, with 
but asingle addition; at any price from 25 cents to 
$1.25 per bushel. The value of bushels and pounds 
of other grain also is shown at 56, 48 and 32 pounds 
to.the bushel at any price from 15 cents to $1.50 per 
bushel. Price, postpaid, $1.25. Address 


E. D. Davis, 610 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
13th of the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month. ] : 


OAT CLIPPER CHEAP. 


For sale cheap, one Excelsior Oat Clipper, Separator 
and Grader No. 8, manufactured by the E. H. Pease 
Manufacturing Company. Good as new; only used 30 
days; have not power to run it. Correspondence 
solicited. Address 

Harrney Bros., Remington, Ind. 


BRICK ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


For Sale—Brick elevator of 100,000 bushels at a bar- 
gain. Well located for local trade and shipping. 
Equipped with latest and best cleaning and clipping 
machinery, corn mill, etc. Also brick hay warehouse 
of 100 cars’ capacity. Clear title; immediate posses- 
sion. Tor full particulars address 

FircoHpure ELEVATOR COMPANY, 
street and Stewart avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Thirty-ninth 


ILLINOIS STEAM ELEVATOR. 


Steam power grain elevator in excellent condition 
for sale at a bargain. Situated on the I. C. R. R., in 
a splendid grain center. Capacity of elevator 20,000 
bushels; crib room outside for 40,000 bushels of grain. 
Good coal and feed trade in connection. Will sell for 
one-half cash, balance on time to suit purchaser. Ad- 
dress 

GRAIN DEALER, Lock Box 95, Macon, MaconCo.,, III. 


WILL BE SOLD TO CLOSE ESTATE. 


The elevator at Henry, Ill,, formerly owned and 
operated by G. C. Griswold & Co., is for sale, to close 
the estate of G. C. Griswold, deceased. The elevator 
has a capacity of 150,000 bushels; the cribs can dump 
30,000 bushels of ear corn. Elevator and cribs in first- 
class condition. Also three steam canal boats and 
five canal barges. Address 

A. K. Knapp, Minooka, Il. 


THREE IOWA ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


Three elevators situated in Northwestern Iowa, on 
the line of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, for 
sale. They are nearly new, having been built two 
years ago. From 40,000 to 75,000 bushels’ capacity. 
Well built, with good stone foundation under each. 
Power, gasoline engines. Will sell one or all, part 
cash, balance time. Good security. Address 

L, J., care AMEBICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Il. 


WISCONSIN ELEVATOR. 


A 20,000-bushel elevator built in 1892 for sale. Steel 
roof; fitted with three stands of grain elevators, one 
feed elevator to elevate feed from cars, three sets of 
scales, dump, hopper and platform, two Hureka 
Cleaners, 18 horse power gasoline: engine. Feed ele- 
vator and coal sheds in connection. All in perfect 
condition and now in operation. Best grain. station in 
Southern Wisconsin. Business established in 1881. 
No trade; must sell on account of ill health. A bar- 
gain for the right party. Address 

Y., care AMERICAN: ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE, 


THREE GRAIN ELEVATORS 


In Western Iowa on C. & N. W. BR. RB. 


MARTIN D, STEVERS & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
218 La Salle St., - CHICACO. 


SEND ORDERS For 


HARD 

Sort Best Grades. 
see Best Prices. 
SMITH cOKE Best Deliveries. 


To MILES & COMPANY, 


MINE AGENTS AND SHIPPERS, PEORIA, ILL. 


LA FLORIDA. 


Is the best 5-cent cigar on Earth. If 
your dealer does not keep it, send us 
five dollars, and we will deliver you 100. 


THE FLORIDA CIGAR CO., Tampa, Fla. 


ROOFING. 


For Corrugated Iron and 
Best Steel Roofing 


For Elevators and other buildings, write to 


SYKES STEEL ROOFING OCO., 
611 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO. 


Yt 


Steel, Corrugated Iron, Metal Shingles, Felt, 
Elevator and Mill Iron Siding a Specialty. 


Kansas City [Metal Roofing 
and Corrugating Co., 


416 Delaware St., KANSAS OITY, MO. 


Established 1872, 


SCOTT & CO., 


75 East Front Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We pay the freight. 


Gedge Bros. Iron Roofing Co., 


Successors to Porter Iron Roofing Company, 


Manufacturers of Iron and Steel Roofing and Corrugated Iron. 
Elevator Siding and Roofing a Specialty. 


Box 690, ANDERSON, IND. 


Rhodes, Dickelman & Co., 
FOREST, OHIO, 


Make a full line of Steel Roofing, Siding and Corrugated Iron of 
superior grade. Special prices made to elevator men, All 
Such should write for prices before buying. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 
D. G. Stewart, - 


GRAIN AND COMMISSION, 
Proprietor IRON OITY GRAIN ELEVATORS. 
Capacity, 300,000 Bushels. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES ON ALL CONSIGNMENTS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


OFFICE, 1019 Liberty Street, - 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


Cable Address, ‘““SCAUGHEY.”’ Long Distance Tel. 2793, 


F. T. Caughey & Co., 


GRAIN AND SEED MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION, 


CLOVER SEED A SPECIALTY. 


OFFICES, 
521 and 522 Chamber of Commerce, 
Warehouse, Foot of First St., 


Robert [Knight & Sons, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


AND DEALERS IN 
GRAIN, FEED AND HAY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


DETROIT, MICH, 


2106 and 2108 Market Street, - 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 


REFERENCES: { PHILADELPHIA. 


T. D. BANDALL. ESTABLISHED 1852. 


T. D. Randall & Co., 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


GRAIN, HAY AND FLOUR. 


Special attention given to supplying millers 
with good milling wheat. 


219 South Water Street, - - = 


GEO. 8, BRIDGE. 


CHICAGO. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 
e 


L. Bartlett & Son, 


CRAIN AND PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Maltsters and Millers. 


W. F. JOHNSON. ¥F, J. SCHUYLER, 


W.F. JOHNSON & CO, 


Grain, Seed and Provision — 


CoMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Room 59 Board cf Trade, CHICAGO. 


Rooms 406-408 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS. 
Room 317 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, 
Room 23 Chamber of Commerce, MILWAUKEE, 


Address all Correspondence to and make all Drafts on Chicago. 


<OV> BAL PEAVEY & 00, 


Minneapolis, 


GRAIN RECEIVERS. 


Minn. 
Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN 


10 —= 


P. B. & C. C. MILES, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
PEORIA, ILL. 


Established 1875. QUICK RETURNS. 


REFERENOES:—Oommercial Nat. Bank, Peoria Savings, Loan & 
f Trust Co., Peoria, 4 


— 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“0. Z. BARTLETT. , 


LIBERAL ADVANCES > 


; 


, 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 
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__ COMMISSION CARDS. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


J, J. BLACKMAN. G. W. GARDINER. 


J.J. Blackman & Co.,, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BRAN, MIDDLINGS, SCREENINGS, HAY, 
SEEDS, BEANS, PEAS AND CORN GOODS. 


95 Broad Street, Rooms 604 and 605, - NEW YORK 


Mohr-Holstein Commission Co., 


CRAIN AND PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND SEEDS 


SPECIALTIES. 


Room 29, Chamber of Commerce, 


Milwaukee, Wis 
Branch Houses: Chicago anj Minneapolis. 


Killpatrick, Lucas & Co. 


GRAIN AND HAY. 


REFERENOES: 
Girard National Bank, Phila, 
John Lucas & Co., Chicago. 


Advances on Bill of Lading. 
Market reports furnished free. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


CoLLINs & Co., 


STRICTLY COMMISSION 
Grain, Hay and Mill Feed. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Moe 
nec 


Write for testimonials 


Raised under our supervision, very choice. 
from Canadian dealers, prices and samples, 


E. R. ULRICH & SON. 


Also Choice Milling White or Yellow Corn, White Oats, Red Winter 
Wheat. Elevators along Wabash Ry.,J.S. E. Ry., C. & A. Ry., St. 
L,, ©. & St. P. Ry., Central Illinois. 
Office, Sixth Floor, Illinois National Bank, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
We use Robinson’s or J ennings? Cipher. 


accounrs or GRAIN DEALERS 


OR ORDERS FOR 


Speculative Investments 


On the CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE SOLICITED. 
Call at our office or write for private Cipher Code or Shippers Grain Records 


McLAIN BROS. & CO., 
RIALTO BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


Co REIMER &. CO. 


Shipping, Forwarding and Commission 
Agents and Contractors, 
15 SEETHING LANE, LONDON, ENCLAND, 


RECEIVE CONSIGNMENTS OF 


Barley, Grain, Seeds and other Produce. 


Prompt account of sales. Prompt settlements and advances 
against bills of lading. 


For all information apply to 
O. J. BURKHARDT, 280 S. Water St., Chicago, III. 


GEO. N. REINHARDT & Co., 


Melrose Station, New York City. 


We sell ou Commission and buy direct, 
HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 


Storage capacity, 8,000 bales, 30,000 bushels. 
Let us know what you have to offer. 


~ |. N. WOOLISCROFT SCO. 


Receivers and Shippers of 
GRAIN and HAY, 


ROOMS 10 and 11 GAZETTE BLDG., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


H. B, SHANES. Established 1873. 8. H. Puriiies, 


Shanks, Phillips & Co., 


CONMISSION MERCHANTS, 
HAY, CORN, OATS, BRAN, CHOPS, FLOUR AND CORN MEAL. 
306 Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Refer to Union and Planters’ Bank. Cash advances on B. of L, 


Bak: ROGERS & CO., XSTABLISHED 
COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


GRAIN, Flour, Seed, Hay and Straw. 
135 S. Second St., (Chamber of Commerce) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal advances made on consignments. Market reports furnished 
gratuitously on application. Correspondence solicited. 


Corn Exchange National Bank. 


References: i Manufacturers National Bank. 
Merchants National Bank. 


Byer MWR Is BRS 
Shipper of Wet Feed, 


From Chicago, [lilwaukee and La Crosse, 


860 Calumet Bldg., 189 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 


Will pay the highest prices for Wet and Dried Brewers’ 
Grains, Dried Distillers’ Slops and Starch Feed, 
Hominy Feed and Barley Sprouts under yearly contracts, 

Write for estimates F. O. B. cars your city. 


SEEDS 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


Timothy, Clovers, Flax, Hungarian, Millets, Red Top, Blue Grass, 
Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, Ensilage Corn, 


Pop Corn, Buckwheat, Field Peas, etc. 
OFFICES, COR. CLARK & SIXTEENTH STS.. 


CHICACO, ILL. 


Roller Chains, Steel D Drag, 
Steel Cable and Special Chains 


—FOR—— 


1, ELEVATING 
> CONVEYING 


MACHINERY 


FOR HANDLING MATERIAL OF ALL KINDS 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
Pee. 


SS 


STILWELL'S 


PATENT IMPROVED, 


Lime Extracting 
Heater. 

Uses Exhaust 
Steam. 
Separates the Oil 
from the 
Steam and Water. 
It Regulates 
the Feed. 


JUST THE PAPER i 


YOU WANT 


a 


IT COVERS EVERY SUBIECT 


of General Interest in a Plain, Practical Way, and 
has a Department of Questions and Answers. 


THREE MONTHS 25 CENTS 


The Pipes Never 


Pound. 


ADDRESS BUSINESS LAW 


Prevents Scale in 
Steam Boilers. 


1021 Opera House Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
‘Ignorance of the Law excuses no one.”’ 


Over 4,500 ea 


OF THEM 
IN 
DAILY USE, 


CONVEYORS, a 


For long and short 
distance Conveying. 


163 osninaear ae 
NEW YORK. ¢ 


Send for Catalogue. 


> Columbus, Ohic. 


The Sel: Bierce & Smith-Vaile Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 
Free. 


Fully Guaranteed. 


Removing 
, all Pe petatler aon ic F x 
Bétore it Patera ERFECT | Costing from 1 to | cent per 
the Boiler. OWER H. P. actually used per hour. 
THOROUGHLY For full particulars, address: 
TESTED. 


NEW ERA IRON WORKS, 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


= THE HASKINS = 
Gasoline Engine 


A simple and serve 
iceable motor for all 
power purposes. 
circulars and prices, 
write 


Haskins Iron Works 
LAKE GENEVA, WIS. 


Gold and Silver Watches, eee 
Tricycles, Gunsand Pistols, Carsty 
Buggies, Wagons, Carriages, Safes, 
seen Harness, Cart Tops, Skids, 


At Price 


PEAS, ‘Pianos, Cider Mills, 


Sewing Machinesy ‘Aceordeons, 0 
Cash Drawers, Feed 

Letter Pressesg 
Press Stands, 
Lawn Mowers, 


Kettles, Bone Blillsy 
Anvils, HayCntters, 
Drills, Road Plowss 
Coffee Mills, Lathes; Benders, DumpCarts, 
Corn Shellers; Hand Carts, Forges, Scrapers, Wire Fences 
Fanning Mills, Wringers, | Engines, Saws, Steel Sinkty 
Grain Dumps, Crow Ra Boilers, Tools, Bit Braces 
Hay, Stock, Elevator, Ral’7oad, Platform and Counter SCALESe 
Send for free Cataloene and see how to save Money, 


161 Bo, Jefferson St,, CHICAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, Ill, 


ed Mills, Stoves, 
Jack Screws, Trucks, 
Copy Books, Vises, 
For 
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The Incline Elevator and Dump. ia tuoory hay ag si shin GRE 


holding 800 bushels each. 


Patented April 3, 1894. 


itis THE NEW WAY ofelevating ear corn, shelled 
grain or minerals into car or storage bin. 

Its cost is so small that it is practical for 
farm use. 

Its pulley blocks are roller bushed and steel, 
reducing friction to a minimum, 

The leverage of our latest improved machine 
is such that a good 1000-lb. horse can elevate 50 
bushels of shelled corn. 

With it, 100,000 bushels ear corn can 
be cribbed without scooping an ear, and 
the different grades may be kept sepa- 
rate; and the storage, which can be built 
at a reduced cost, is the best ear corn having a capacity of 100 
storage, besides having a AK ‘ Le = ‘bushels can be complete- 
combination feature. AES Ms pace 2% Tite If E iy = / ly filled without moving. 

Art 5% 506 ARK iy / } : —— =, A safety ratchet holds 


It will elevate more a eA ; 
. g ator Onn YX . 
grain than 8 average thresh- fo AyALAS Waa OXKy xr ; every inch elevated and 


It is the least possible investment and ex- 
pense for the best results. 


A NEW plan of chute, - 

leading from ship- 
ping bin to railroad car, 
is used, through which 
either ear corn or shelled 
grain will pass equally 
well. The overhead car 


-—\fr rir tris FF 


ers will thresh or shellers prevents a crash should 
shell, and the power for a break occur; and the 
doing it costs nothing, be- teamster can unfasten 
cause the team that brings’ GSW WY a eee ea ee rope without getting out 
the load elevates it, al- of his wagon. 

though the dealer can fur- Our new Ventilated 
nish the power with engine and Combination. Grain 


or otherwise if he desires. Cleaning machinery can be adjusted with unusual convenience. See patemie ee 
; ' 


We build complete elevator plants for those desiring to pay for 
them on the installment plan. The monthly reduction in the cost 
a drag-belt and yet every other load elevated may of power as compared with a steam plant is sufficient to pay for one 


isles a 5 of our in six years. 
be a different grade or kind of grain and may be plants in six years 


placed in separate bins without mixing or lessen- H KU RTZ & SON M fi ld II 
ing the speed of elevating. bases pene a) J . } ans le ) . 


HUNDREDS OF MILLERS The Miami Valley Corn Sheller 


LAUT 


With our overhead car 
system of conveying, stor- ey 
age can be constructed at as small a cost as with 


USE A FEED MILL LIKE THIS, 
AND THIS IS WHAT THEY THINK OF IT: 


The latest improved re- 
Ce | volving screen mill Sheller, 


a 
i 


fil 
=F i 


| iiie eohtooled onceie naar for mills, warehouses and 
go 


portable purposes. 


ing a cheap, light Feed Mill, 
but since we got the Allis Feed 


Roll we are happy once more.”’ Dustless. 


Wastes no grain. 
Reduces fire risk. 


\\ ‘ “Your Feed Mill grinds sixty- 
five bushels of fine meal per 
Z hour with fifteen-horse power.’”’ 


Lhe farmers now say, ‘Grind i f 
it a little coarser this time. WE FURNISH PLANS AND OUTFITS FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


With my old feed mill I could 
he rate prind fine enough to suit Write for Prices and Discounts. 


“We ground a car of 650 "i 3 1 1 

pushes “aeker fava putt | PP SMITH, Sidney, Ohio, 

back in car, all in five hours.’’ : 
“Our new Allis Feed Mill is : 


paying for itself at the rate of DO YOU NEE bee 


$4 per hour.”’ 


“T astonish the farmers with 5 wos , 
my Allis Feed Mill, for as soon 7* (=) fl : al ? 
as their corn is unloaded it is j 
k - S 


ground and ready to load bac 
in their wagon.”’ 


AT PRICES THAT | 
DEFY COMPETITION? 


“We advise any man wanting 
a Feed Mill to buy the Allis 
make.”’ 


. “T have run several different 
,makes of Feed Mills, but none 


rinds so fast and so fine, and If so, write to ; | 
ives so little trouble as the ; 
Allis.” } 
Chas, Kaestner & Co, 
: MANUFACTU&ED BY . ENGINES, BOILERS, j 
THE EOWARD P. ALLIS CO., - Milwaukee, Wis. PUMPS, 


POWER MACHINERY,  _ 
OEIIOCOAGO, = ITI. 


i 


E BER Gasoline Engine “or re any ess 


sS ‘ x ue requiring power. Only a few minutes’ attention required each day. id 
Re o* ee) ; Guaranteed -cost of operation is.1 cent per horse power per hour. The | 
poe ; e € oP as A simplest, most economical and best power. Address ~~ ale 


WEBER GAS & GASOLINE ENGINE CO., 482 Southwest Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 


fir %. 
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THE SMITH PNEUMATIC TRANSFER a & Love's s 


AND STEEL STORAGE SYSTEM, 


Now in Successtul Operation 
at Toledo, Ohio. 


This is an entirely new and complete system for handling, treating and 
storing grain, seeds, millstuff, coal, sand, gravel, salt and other subdivided sub- 
stances which can be handled in bulk, and the protection and preservation 
of cereals, seeds, vegetables, fruits, ensilage and fodder crops, cotton, wool 
and other fibers, tobacco, provisions and all perishable substances and valuable 
commodities in absolute safety from fire, water, air, storms, floods, microbes, in- 
sects, vermin, animals, thieves, evaporation, fermentation, oxidation or other 
causes of damage or destruction. 

This system has nothing in common with other methods, but is entirely differ- 
ent and distinct, in construction, arrangement and operation, materials used, prin- 
ciples involved, and results obtained, from all others heretofore in use. 


It is fully protected by 20 patents already issued, and others 
pending, in the United States and principal foreign countries. 


It was on exhibition at the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1898, and was 
awarded four highest medals and diplomas and received in addition thereto the 
highest indorsement of the principal officers of the Exposition as well as of the 
highest authorities in all industries to which it is applicable. 

The title to all patents and other rights belonging to this system is vested in 
The Smith Pneumatic Transfer & Storage Co., and any infringement thereon 
will receive prompt attention. 

The policy of the Company in regard to the introduction of its system is to 
make such liberal and easy terms with all who desire to use it that there will 
be no cause for complaint. 

Full particulars furnished on application in person or by letter to 


The Smith Pneumatic Transfer & Storage Co. 


1327 MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
GHIGAGO. 


8315 DRARBORN ST., 


STEAM DRYER 


= For Cornmeal, Hominy, Buck- 
wheat, Rice, and all kinds of 
Cereal Products; also Sand, 


Coal dust, etc. Rae 
Dryin; Gylinder made entirely o 
Tron. The machine has few parts 
and is not liable to get out of order. 
Automatic in its id epee requirin, 
no attention. Double the capacity o 
ae other Dryer sold for same price. 


utomatic Adjustment [fill. 


The adjustment is positive and automatic, utilizing 
every part of the grinding surfaces. Can be started or 
gonped at pleasure, without stopping the power. Is 
dressed without taking the shaft out its boxes, or the 
belt off the pulley. 


Comprises all Recent Improvements for 
Producing Goods at Lowest Cost. 


< SB ; SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE CUTLER C0., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


ELEVATORS 


Suprwity ROBBER GOODS 


DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURERS ,. 


THE GUTTA PERCHA &RUBBER MF C@ 


SEND TO 


NEARESd ) ORE MC rE 
FOR CATALOGUE 


ITO LAKES 7. 


35 WARREN ST. 
CHICAGO 


NEw YorRK 


PATENT WAGON DUMP 


The only dump made that is always under the 
complete control of operator. 


Sprncer, Iowa, June 26, 1894. 
MESSRS. SAVAGE & LOVE, Rockford, Ill. 

GENTLEMEN:— Your favor of June 22d received. We have, as you say, sev- 
eral of your Wagon Dumps, and we assure you that they have given entire satis- 
faction. Itis the best Dump that we know of and we do not see how it can be 
improved upon. Yours truly, BENDER BROS. CO., 

By G. P. BrenpmEr, Prest. 


Maenorra, Mrinn., June 27, 1894. 
MESSRS. SAVAGE & LOVE, Rockford, IL. 


GENTLEMEN:—The Wagon Dump purchased from you last year is quite satis- 


factory. It is easy to work, easy to control and the farmers say it is easy on 
wagons. Yours respectfully, MAGNOLIA MERCANTILE & ELEVATOR CO., 


By A, WauKmr, Mgr. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE SAVAGE & LOVE CO., Rockford, Ill, 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., St. Paul, Minn., Northwestern Agents. 


THE CHhLEBRATED 


JA. P. DICKEY GIANT GRAIN CLEANERS, 


if] THE 
; a Hype, well STANDARD 
a 
| min I ‘ rw d 


to a 
/ Standstill.” 


| a 


2 Manufactured in any de- 
sired size and pattern, with 
capacities to accommodate the 

= largest Elevator and Flouring 
_ Mills, or small Warehouses 
for hand use. Single and 
Double, End and Side Shake, 

— and Dustless Separators, both 
=e eneer and Over-Blast. 


The Quadruple Suction Dustless Sepa- 
rator. Four separate suctions, independ- 
ent of each other with sieves and screens, 
requiring less power, less floor space, 
lower in height, needing less. bracing, has 
better and more perfect separations, and 
furnishe’ with the only perfect force feed 
and mixer on the market. Guaranteed to 
clean Grain to any desired standard with- 
Out waste once through this machine twice 
as well as any machine made. 


For CIRCULARS and PRICES address 


A.P Dickey Mig. Co. 


RACINE, WIS. 
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JAMES STEWART & 60,, |S!"!PSON & ROBINSON CO. 
"J . 71-72 Commerce Building, CHICAGO. : 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 


Grain Elevators 


RAILROAD WORK AND HEAVY STRUCTURES, 
sT. LOUIS »» BUFFALO. 


Construction Department—VVork in 1894. 


GRAIN BLBEVATORS: 


1,000,000-bushel Elevator, with two Marine Elevat- 750,000-bushel Storage and Cleaning Elevator for 
ing Towers, for the Coatsworth Estate, Buffalo, the Ryan Commission Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
N.Y. 100,000-bushel Elevator for the Indiana Distilling 
150,000-bushel Storage Elevator for the Crescent Company, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Elevator Company, East St. Louis, Ill. 
RAILROAD BUILDINGS: 
Central Passenger Station, including long train Passenger and Freight Station for the Louisville ‘ 


shed, for the New York Central & Hudson River Evansville & St. Louis Consolidated Railroad Co $ > 
R. R. Oo., Syracuse, N. Y. East St. Louis, Ill. Designers and Builders of : 


Twenty Stall Round House for the Cleveland, Cin- Eight Stall Round House for the Baltimore & Ohio ; 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R.R. Co.,Mattoon, Ill. Southwestern R. R. Co., Cumminsville, Ohio. GRAIN ELE V A I ORS, MALT HO l } SES 


Power and Car Houses with Smoke Stack for the Warehouse 110x500 feet for the Erie & Western : 
Syracuse Street Railway Cv., Syracuse, N. Y. Transportation Co., Erie, Pa. And all Kinds of Heavy Construction. 
RIVER AND HARBOR: 
Terminal Dock 600x40 feet forthe Erie & Western Dredging Slip 18 foot Channel, No. 1 Slip’ 160x400; 
Transportation Co., Erie, Pa. No. 2-slip 100x200, for the Erie & Western Trans- 
River Incline for the Illinois Central R. R. Co., portation Co., Erie, Pa 


Mississippi River, above New Orleans, La. . Stone Arched Bridge for the Cataract Construction A 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
MISGBLLANEBOUS: 
Office and Transformer Building for the Cataract 50,000 Spindle Mill for the Pelzer Manufacturing : 
Construction Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Co., Pelzer, 8. C. i 
Cattle Barns, Capacity 8,000head, for the Indiana 


Distillery, 8,000 bushels’ capacity, and Warehouses 


Patent System of Independent * Patent Double-Jointed ; Patent Automatic 
Leg Rope Drive. Distributing Spouts. Grain Belt Tripper. 


for George L. Woolsey, Terre Haute, Ind. Distilling Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
ae ae ee ee atthe arse 2000 Hosts ter Cevans pitting Gor Tome bets, lad. Engineers and General Contractors, 


— BUILDERS OF— 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Malt Houses and Breweries. 
Offices, 539-545 The Rookery, Chicago, Il. 


CABLE ADDRESS: JUMPER, CHICAGO. 


Estimates furnished on ap- SaaS eS ‘ 
plication for Transfer, Mix- its copes: REFERENCES: 

: : : AS. NSEL - =o See 2 = : : CHICAGO, ILL. 
ing and Storage Elevators CHIOAGU RAILWAY TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO., eee E 5 Bees 
KEQUA BROS, - 2 “ “i 


Quer tgeeaeT EER) 


We invite inspection of our designs and solicit | cee ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R. K..CO.,__- - SP ESPON “ 
; ; F ; ; ULU'TH IMPtRIAL MILL CO., - - - = - - - DUIUTH MINN. 
7 : ; a eae) estrous pe cone ieteue W. C. FUGRER & CO., - - = - - > - - MT. VERNON, IND. 
Be, xrain Elevators. We keep a full line o TALPRY BROS. & CO., 2 F P s s = i KANSAS CLTY, Mo. 
Sz N and Elevator Supplies at HIGGS COMMISSION OQ., = & - Segre oe acs “ an Os 


ALBERT SCHWILL & CO,, - 5 - - - st - CINOINNATI, OHIO. 


318 THIRD STREET SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN,| <-en==ewwsees "=" “TR 
Branch Office, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, THE DAYTON GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINE 


Cc. M. SECKNER, President. THE : 
ola , Sec’y and Treas. re” e erties 
J. H. BROWN, Sec’y is Simplicity, 
Regularity, 


DECKNER 
CONTRACTING CO. Ease. 


Architects and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


And General Contractors, 


79-81 Dearborn St., NEVER A. PEER 


FROM 1—50 H. P. 


if 


THE DAYTON 
Gas Engine & Mfg. Co., 


DAYTON, OHIO. : 


i 


ili 


I 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


1234 and 1235 UNITY BLDG. 
Telephone 5035 Main 


= SALEM” z = The Salem Bucket 2s had imitators, but 


: . : - never an equal... The 
most ever claimed by comp>ting buckets is that they “‘are 
as good as the Salem.” 

We fixed the standard to which others aspired, but 
the Salem is now, as it always has been, incomparably the 


BEST BUCKET MADE. 


The BEST is what you want. It is the cheapest and most 
satisfactory in the end. Besides, the Salem is sold as low 
as other buckets. 


ALL KINDS OF SHEET AND PLATE METAL WORK. 
W. J. CLARK & co., SALEM, OHIO, U, S A, 


DUST! DUST! 


Gibbs’ Patent Dust Protector 
protects the nose and mouth 
from inhalations of poisonous 
dust; invaluable in mills, 
elevators and every industry 
where dust is troublesome. 
Perfect protection with per- 
fect ventilation. Nickel-plated 
protectors $1, postpaid. Cir- 
culars free, Agents wanted, 


Gibbs Respirator Co., 
30-36 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO, 


ae i wee 


The Hay Trade Journal, OR 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
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- TROMANHAUSER BROS., 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


COUNTRY, 
TRANSFER, 
MIXING, 
MARINE, 
AND 
TERMINAL 
STORAGE 
ELEVATOR 
PLANTS. 


Plans Submitted and Estimates Furnished. 


316 New York Life Building, - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Stevens Dustless Warehouse Separator, 


This machine is designed for warehouses or elevators of medium capacity. It has every feature 
to insure perfect work, No grain or chess can be drawn into the fan and hurled into the dust room 
or out of doors. By the use of the proper perforated sieves, this machine will clean perfectly wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, buckwheat and peas. 

Built in fivesizes. Send for catalogue, description and prices. We sell all our machines under 
a guaranty. Address 


THE STEVENS MILL & ELEVATOR MACHINERY Co., Peoria, Ill, 


An Offer to Hay and Grain Men. 


THE HAY TRADE JOURNAL 22 
DIRECTORY, 


$2.00 PER YEAR, 


THE AMERICAN. ELEVATOR == 
GRAIN TRADE, 


$1.00 PER YEAR. Monthly. 


BOTH FOR $2.00. 


Weekly, 


ADDRESS EITHER 


Mitchell Bros. Co., 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WILL YOU BUILD? 


Then build an elevator that will not fall down. Do not 
trust everything to country barn builders. Get work- 
ing plans from professional designers of grain elevators, 
who have made a study of every strain an elevator is 
subjected to, of economy in building material, economy 
of space and of power. It will save you money. We 
have had years of experience. Address 


J.T. NICHOLSON & SON, 


Suite 144 Adams Express Building, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Macdonalds 
Honeycomb 
Elevators, 


These Elevators are 
manufactured and 
shipped ready to put 
together. You can erect 
them yourself or we 

will contract to erect 
them complete, any 
capacity. If you want 
to build a good house 

at a moderate cost 


Correspondence Solicited. 


write us. Full plans 
furnished with 
each outfit 


Macdonald 
Engineering 
Company, 


711 Medinah Bldg., 
Chicago. 


a) NEV OBLEANS, 316 & FS ST.CHARLES ST. 


LINK-BELT LA 


"Standard" Water-Tube Safefy Boilers, 
Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Rope Sheaves, 
Fiy Wheels, Friction Clutches, Etc. 
LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., PHILADELPHIA & NEW YorK. 


BISULPHIDE OF CARBON, 


Of Special Grade for Killing Insects in Warehouses, Etc. 


Send for Instructions and Order Direct from 
the Manufacturer, 


EDWARD R. TAYLOR, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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‘The Modern Wonder. 


OTTO GASOLINE ENGINE 


| 2 Medals and 3 Diplomas at World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, making over 200 Medals and Diplomas in all. 


Capacity of Works: 800 Engines per Year. 
Sizes: 2 to 12O Horse-Power. 


Best and Cheapest Power for GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
FLOUR AND FEED MILLS, CONVEYORS, ETC. 


THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


Thirty-third and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
pee Lake 8t., Chicago. 
OFFICES: 35 EE. Ohie- ‘St. , Indianapolis. 
(321 8. 15th St. Omaha, 


$2.00 82.50 “51. OO 


PUBLISHED THE FIRST DAY OF EVERY MONTH. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873. 


The Best Exponent of Modern Milling. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


$2.00 PER YEAR. 


Each number is worth the cost of an entire year’s subscription 
to every man in the trade. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
ADDEESS, 


—— FOR —— 


BOTH: 


FOR ONE YEAR. 


You can get such value nowhere 
else for yourmoney. Many readers 
want a paper that comes twice a ee ge ee 
month. THE AMERICAN MILL- ESTABLISHED IN (882. 
ER and THE ELEVATOR are 
offered at less than such a paper 
could be given for. You need them | §ubseription Price, Only $1.00 Per Year, 


both in your business, Each Number Contains 44 Pages _ 
of Vaiuable Matter. 


PUBLISHED THE FIFTEENTH OF EVERY MONTH 


SS > QO Tue AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 


TRADE is the only paper of its class in 


Two Papers a Month. the field, 


Mitchell Bros. Co. 


184 & 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PUBLISHERS, 


3 


